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cHooL Lire is published monthly (except in Editoriai 
August and Septeimber) during the school year, 
by the L.S. Office of Education, Federal Security 
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ducation tor Seli-Government 
Its purpose is to present current information l O JI / / ' 
" concerning progre SS and trends in education: 
report upon research and other activities con- FROM THE FIRST DAYS of the Republic to the present hour, education—organized 
ducted by the U.S. Office of Education; announce education—has carried the responsibility of making people fit for self-government. 
new publications of the Office, as well as impor- If there was one thing the founding fathers agreed upon, it was that representative 
tant publications of other Government agencies: de ‘mocracy cannot long exist without an e ~duc ‘ate “le ‘lee torate. I he > and the leade “rs who 
. bia followed them thought of education primarily as a means of making democracy work. 
ane o five indred services. 
r . u John Adams put it this way: “Education is more indispensable and must be more 
he Congress of ‘the United States, in 1867, general, under free government than any other. In a monarchy, the few who are ; 
{ estab,ished the Office of Education to “collect likely to govern must have some education, the common people must be kept in igne- , 
ion | such statistics and facts as shall show the condi- rance; in an aristocracy, the nobles should be educated. but here it is even more neces 
lon and progress of education im the several sary that the common people should be ignorant; but in a free government knowledge : 
* 2s : must be general, and ought to be universal. ; 
States and Territories”; to “diffuse such infor- ; "is, ‘ , ° , , : . ; 
Wherever the subject of education is dealt with in the history of the appeals for i 
mation as shall aid in the establishment and it, the central purpose for which it is advocated is enlightened citizenship. Our fore- if 
maintenance of efficient school systems”; and fathers lived in a relatively simple social situation. ‘The almost self-sufficient families A 
“otherwise promote the cause of education of the early years, knowing mest of the factors touching their daily lives and affecting bh 
throughout the country.” Scuoor Lire serves their fortunes, could be secure in the newly won freedom if they could but maintain ; 
p ace control of their land and tools and make governments, particularly the central govern- ; 
toward carrying out these purposes. Its printing ¥ 
ip ment. perform efficiently and honestly only the limited tasks assigned to them. 3 
has been approved by the Director of the Budget. But before the schools were well established as a means of making the new democ- { 
lhe subscription rate is $1 per year in advance; racy work, the load on teaching was suddenly increased by new proble ms. The mfant ; 
to foreign countries in which the mailing frank industries, which had been started during the War of 1812 and later protected by a f 
of the United States is not recognized, $1.50. tariff, began to grow and to change the agrarian society. i 
Between 1812 and 1870 the industrial revolution ¢ hanged the simple ways of inde- 
Club rate: For orders of 100 copies or more to . 
' ae , aiden pendent agrarian democracy and the continent was ruthlessly conquered and exploited. é 
, je sent in bulk to one address within the United But between 1870 and the end of the World War the rate of change increased by geo- 
States, the Superintendent of Documents allows metric proportions. 
_ . . é 
a discount of 25 percent. Subscriptions may The schools, however, were remarkably successful, one might say disastrously ‘ 


Tit eased thecush maausien Aedes. Gales successful, in training scientists, engineers, and specialists in technical processes. This 
one-sided success of education put us in a predicament something like shat which a man 
may experience when he gets one leg too far in advance of the other. The body politic 
lost its balance and control because, to a considerable extent at least, the technological 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D. C. foot got too far ahead of the other supporting member—social understanding. 

The lack of attention to the study of how democratic groups may control the new 


forces in the public interest is, in part, responsible for the modern crisis in our demo- 


scription. orders with remittances should be 


sent to the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
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This Month’s 
Authors Say: 


From the historicdl viewpoint, 1940 marks 
the one hundred and fiftieth year of census 
work. The first census was taken in 1790, in 
accordance with article I of the Constitution, 
which directs that the population shall be 
enumerated every 10 years as a basis for 
apportioning representation in Congress 

The American Medical Association was the 
first national association either in the general 
higher educational or the professional educa 
tional field to adopt minimum standards as a 
basis for rating all institutions in the country 
preparing for the profession 


Pupils who are consistent savers. learn. to 


save along many other lines. They learn that 
they should do their part in conserving city, 
State and National resources. It is not such 


a far cry, as some would imagine, fromthe 
instinct which prompts a child to refrain from 
destroying flowers. in his neighbor’s yard to 


the public-spirited citizen who in later years 
donates property to be converted into.a public 
park. 

The county unit extends and improves 


Actions 
resulting from eliminating district lines (tui 
tion barriers) and placing responsibility of 
town and urban children alike on the same 


school facilities and opportunities 


board resulted in more transportation, con- 
solidation of elementary and high = schools 
longer terms, better prepared teachers, and 
more expert supervision for the rural schools 

There is no one answer as to what is the 
most satisfactory local school administrative 
unit. For any given State or area the answer 
must be sought in light of the facts in the local 
situation and in scientific planning according 
to sound educational and sociological princi- 
ples. Only this conclusion seems to. be ‘cer- 
tain: Educational administration should be 
independent of the administration of other 
governmental functions and there is no reasor 
why the boundaries of local governmental 
units whether cities, townships, or counties 
should be satisfactory as boundaries for school 
purposes, 


* 
On This Month’s Cever 


Scuoou Lire is indebted to the Springfield, 
Mo., schools for the photograph which is used 
on this month’s cover. 

The schoolroom scene illustrates letter writ- 
ing taking on added interest when discussed 
by a real postman. 

Next month’s Scnoot Lire will contain a 
related article, entitled ““A Modern English 
Program,” by Helen K. Mackintosh, Specialist 
in Elementary Education. You may be in 


terested in its helfpul suggestions 
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Convention Calendar 


(\MERICAN ASSOCIATION OF JUNIOR COLLEGES 
Columbia, Mo., February 29-March 2. 

\MERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
rRATORS. St. Louis, Mo., February 24-29. 


(MERICAN COUNCIL OF GUIDANCE AND PER- 


SONNEI ASSOCIATIONS St. Louis, Mo., 
kKebr lary 21 24. 
AMERICAN EpUCATIONAL RESEARCH ASSO- 


CIATION... St. Louis, Mo., February 24-29. 

\MERICAN MerpicaL Association, COUNCIL 
ON .MerpicaAL EDUCATION AND HospITALs 
Chicago, Ill., February 12 and 13. 

(AMERICAN ORTHOPSYCHIATRI( ASSOCIATION. 
Boston, Mass., February 22-24. 

DEPARTMENT OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRIN- 
cIPALS. . St. Louis, Mo., February 24-29. 

DEPARTMENT: OF RuRAL Epvwucation. St 
Louis, Mo., February 24-29. 

DEPARTMENT OF SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
OF INSTRUCTION. St. Louis, Mo., Febru- 
ary 24-29 

DEPARTMENT OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. 
St. Louis, Mo., February 24-29. 

DePARTMENT OF CLASSROOM TEACHERS. St 
Louis, Mo., February 24-29 

Hap Masters Assoctation. Rye, N.. Y., 
February 8 and 9. 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL FOR EXCEPTIONAL 


CHILDREN. Pittsburgh, Pa., February 22 
24 
NATIONAL Apvisory CouUuNcIL ON SCHOOL 


BUILDING ProBiems.. St. Louis, Mo., Feb- 
ruary 24. 
NATIONAL . ASSOCIATION FOR RESEARCH IN 


ScrENCE TEACHING. St. Louis, Mo., Feb- 


E 
ruary 25-27 
(SSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY OI! 
WorRK-Stupy-P Lay 


ScHOOL ORGANIZATION. St. Louis, Mo., 


NATIONAI 
rH} PLATOON OR 


February 25—March 2. 


N ATIONAI ASSOCIATION Of H1GH-ScHOOL 


SUPERVISORS AND. Directors. St.- Louis, 
Mo., February 27. 


NATIONAI ASSOCIATION Oo} SECONDARY 
ScHoou PrRINcIPALS. St. Louis, Mo., Feb- 
ruary 24-29 

NATIONAL CoUNCIL OF CHIEF STATE SCHOOL 
Orricers. St. Louis, Mo., February 24-29. 

NATIONAL CouNcIL oF CHILDHOOD Epvwca- 
TION St.Louis, Mo., February 24-29, 

NATIONAI CounciIL’ oF EpvucATIoN. St. 
Louis, Mo., February 24-29. 

NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF MATHE- 
MATICS. St. Louis, Mo., February 22-23. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY -FOR THE Stupy oF Epv- 
CATION. . St. Louis, Mo., February 24-26. 

NATIONAL. Society oF CoLLEGE TEACHERS 
OF Epucation. St. Louis, Mo., February 
24-28 

NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AsSSOCTI- 


ATION. St. Louis, Mo., February 21-24. 


PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION. Chi- 


eago, Ill., February 21-24 


Study World Crisis j 


George F. Zook, president of the America, 
Council on Education, Washington, D. ( 
recently . announced that the council hag 
received a grant to conduct an exploratory 
study of the needs of American educationg 
institutions in the present international crisis, 
The desirability of preparing teaching mate: 
rials or facilitating the distribution of existing 
materials relating to sueh subjects. as the 
sources and methods of propaganda, back: 
grounds of the war, American neutrality and 
ways and means of effecting world peace will 
be investigated. 

The American Council originated in 1918. 
as an outgrowth of the World War. Accord- 
ing to its constitution at that time it: was 
organized “to meet national needs in time of 
war and will always seek to render patriotic 
services.””’ A number of the present under- 
takings of the council, the American. Youth 
Commission, the Educational Motion Picture’ 
Project, and the Commission on Teacher 
Education, are already working on problems 
related to the international crisis. 


* 


Greetings to American 


School Children 


The following letter from school children in’ 
the Republic of Salvador was recently received? 
in the United States Office of Education. It 
was sent through the courtesy of the Ministry 
of Public Education of the Republic. 


To the School Children of America. 


Nowadays the Americas are prosperous and 
great, we, the pupils of the sixth grade of the’ 
school for girls, wish to greet heartily the 
American school children. 

Our teachers have just explained to us the 
beautiful and ample objectives on which Pan 
Americanism is founded. 

Through them, we know that it was begun 
by the great liberator Simon Bolivar. 

Its basis tends toward equality, sovereignty, 
joint problems, protection of the democracies, 
economic improvement, and the desire that . 
all people should unite into one and the same 
fraternity, who would practice the same moral 
standards, and the further desire that they 


may rely with open hearts upon the same + 


ideals with equality of emotions and with the 
same sincerity. 

The Pan Americans of today we exhort 
that they should think with us in the spirit of 
Bolivar “The spiritual union of the people of 
America.”’ 


Let us join hands and hearts over geo-, 


graphie distances, ignoring all frontiers.— 
Sixth Grade, School for Girls, Chalatenango. 
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Plans for Sehool Finance 


Rhode Island’s Plan for 


School Support 


by Timon Covert. Specialist in School Finance 


xk*** Althoug n area Rhode Island is 


Se the smallest of the 48 States, in 
§ : expenditure for public education 
it is not at the bottom of the list 


This is due in part to a greater school popula- 
tion in Rhode Island than in some other 
States and in part to higher unit costs for 
education tha some 

For the schoo ear 1935-36, a total of 
$735,359 was pI ded for public elementary 
and secondary schools by the State govern- 
ment and $12,133,545 by the 39 local town 
districts Counties are not units for school 
administration or school revenue in Rhode 
Island.) Available reports indicate that 
smaller amounts. were expended for such 


schools in each of 10 States that year. 
The fact that the State 


nt of the funds used by her 


prov ided only 


about 6 perce 


public schools, as compared with 29 percent 


so. provided | all States combined, may 


; 


seem to indicate an unbalanced division of 


Rhode 
the State’s plan for dis- 


the burden. of. school 
Island. 


tributing the funds includes a feature which 


support in 
However, 
equalizes school costs among the town dis- 


tricts above a specified tax rate. This is 


explained in the following section. 


The State’s Part in Financing the Schools 


Sources of State school revenues.—Excepting 


the income from a small State permanent 
school fund, all financial support for the public 
schools provided by the State is in the form 
of annual legislative appropriations from the 
State’s general fund For the year 1935-36, 
$719,397 appropriations and 
fund. 


made. for the 


came from 


$15,962 school 


from the permanent 


These appropriations are 


following specific purposes in accordance with 


established la and approved budgetary 
needs: 

Salaries of elementary teachers, super- 
vision, high schools, promotion of consolida- 
tion, school apparatus and books, medical 


inspection, vocational education, and equaliz- 


ing seh 0] costs 


The laws which authorize appropriations 


for these purposes state in most cases the 


amounts for and the methods of distribution 


and provide certain requirements which the 
towns must meet 
Apport onment of 


schools cd | ne 


State funds for the public 
funds which are provided 
for salaries of elementary teachers are appor- 


tioned by the ctor of education as follows: 


First—on the basis of the number of teacher 
units up to 20 each town: (a) $300 for each 
of the first five b) $250 for each of the 
second fiv: c) $200 for each of the third five; 
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(d) $150 for each of the fourth five; maximum 
amount per town, $4,500 annually. 

Second—on the basis of average daily 
attendance in each town: $1.50 for each pupil 
in average daily attendance dur ng the pre- 
ceding year; minimum town, 
$1,000 annually. 

(2) Allotments are made by the State to 


reimburse towns for costs of supervision, but 


amount per 


not to exceed $1,000 in any case. 
not to exceed $1,500 to 
$35 per 


(3) High-sehool aid, 
any town, is apportioned as follows: 
pupil for the first 25 pupils and $25 per pupil 
for the second 25. 

(4) To promote the consolidation of schools, 
the State provides $100 in its annual distribu- 
tion for each closed ungraded school. 

(5) Each town receives State aid, not to 
exceed $200 annually, for school apparatus and 
books. 

(6) The State provides funds for the physi- 
cal inspection of children, not to exceed $250 
per town annually. 

(7) State aid for vocational education is 
provided to match funds provided’ by the 
Federal Government in support of approved 
schools. The amount of the appropriation for 
this purpose is determined by the approved 
budget for the publie schools. 

(8) Provisions for equalizing school costs 
are embodied in legislation enacted in 1937. 
The section of the State’s plan for school sup- 
port which provides this feature follows: 

“Section 9.—If in any town the amount-of 
derived froma tax of 
dollars 


money that would be 


ninety cents on each one hundred 
of the equalized weighted assessed valuation 
of the taxable property, when added to the 
amounts which may be apportioned from the 
general treasury and balances carried forward 
from the preceding year in addition to all 
other revenues now provided by law for 
shall not be sufficient to 
dollars for the 


support of each of its elementary schools and 


1 


school purposes, 


provide eighteen hundred 
one hundred dollars per capita of its resident 
pupils attending the town high school or, in 
the instance of a town not maintaining a high 
school, the number of pupils sent to high 
school on free tuition as required by section 2 
of this chapter, then the director of education 
shall apportion to the town an additional 
amount, hereinafter called ‘equalization aid’ 
make the aggregate amount 
maintenance of the 


sufficient to 
available. for 
public schools of the town equal to the amount 


current 


necessary to provide eighteen hundred dollars 
for the support of each elementary school and 
one hundred dollars per 
resident pupil attending the town high school 
or each pupil sent to high school on free tuition. 


capita for each 


“For the purposes of this section the term 


‘weighted assessed valuation’ shall mean the 
total assessed valuation of real property and 
tangible personal property plus one-fifth of the 
assessed valuation of intangible property and 
the equalized weighted assessed valuation for 
each town shall be determined as provided in 
section 11 of this chapter rhe term ‘elemen- 
tary schools’ shall mean kindergarten and other 
pre-primary classes and all schools offering 
instruction prescribed by the school committee 
of the town for the first eight vears of attend- 
ance As a basis for apportioning equaliza- 
tion aid the number of elementary schools in 
a town shall be determined by the director 
of education by counting as a school the 
group of pupils receiving instruction in any 
adding to the 


number of such schools the number obtained 


one-room school house and 


by dividing the average number of pupils 
attending all elementary schools less the num- 
ber attending in one-room schoolhouses by 
thirty-two (a major fraction of thirty-two as 
a remainder to count as one school). The 
term ‘high school’ shall mean a school offering 
instruction prescribed by the school committee 
of the town and approved by the director of 
education for one or more of the years of 


attendance from nine to twelve, both in- 
clusive.’”’ ! 

It is apparent from the foregoing that this 
State, like many others, provides and appor- 
current funds for various 


tions its school 


purposes. Of the eight methods named, the 
first and third seem to be primarily for the 
purpose of assisting local administrative units 
with their ordinary school costs. The second 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh are for, or to 
promote, specific phases of the school program 
while by the eighth method the funds are 
apportioned in such manner that the costs 
of the whole program, as set up in the law, 
are equalized among the administrative units. 


Laws of Rhode Island. 


+ 


Free Study Material 


Marketing, conservation, and purchasing 
information for coal consumers has been pre- 
pared by the Consumers’ Counsel Division, 
Solicitor’s Office, United States Department of 
the Interior, under the title Study Material on 
Unit IITA; Copies of the 
guide are available free“wpon request to the 
Solicitor’s Office, United States Department 
of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 


Bituminous Coal- 
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Livery Ten Years 


by Raymond Nathan, Division of Public Relations, Bureau of the Census 


Decet al Census 


* * * The Sixteent! 





1940 offers teachers an educatio 
theme for the. next school t 
which will undoubtedly .stimulaté 
keen interest among pupils because of it 
timeliness. The activity in every part of the 
country by thousands of cens enumerators 
during this period will be a constant reminder 
to the student that the subject: matte 
which he is working is part of the living world 
around him, and. not something academic 
and removed from reality. 
Teachers of economics, history, geography, 


and other subjects will find the forthcoming 


national canvass a rich source of materiai for 


classroom and outside Actual results 
of the 1940 count probably will 
until after this 


reference can be made to census publications 


WOrkK 


school term ends,. but 


able 

covering previous years All such publiea 

tions are available in local public libraries 
The First Census 


From the historical viewpoint, 1940 marks 


the one hundred and fiftieth vear of census 
work. The first census was taken in 1790, 

accordance with article I of- the Constitutior 
which directs that the population shall bi 
enumerated every 10 years as a basis for 


apportioning representation in Congress. 

In 1790, the first census showed, there: wer 
less than 4 million people in the entire country 
Virginia was by far the most populous State, 
with close to. 750,000 inhabitants; Pennsyl- 
second with 434,373; Massachu 


vania ran 


records—Census population 


Old 


records are on file dating back to 1790. 


census 
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not be avail- 











As 
, and 
a, a expe 
stage 
Even trailerites do not escape the careful enumeration of America’s population. Here is vinta 
an enumerator for the U. S. Bureau of the Census interviewing residents of a trailer camp, the « 
equa 
setts was next; and New York was a poor ing in cities, compared. with only 10 percent 
fourth \n interesting classroom _ project 100 vears ago. 
would be to have pupils trace the growth of TI 
their State or city, from its first appearance in Agriculture and Housing show 
population census reports to the present, a ; | fact) 
noting the influence of immigration, and hese projects relate to the population $179 
shaniees in the. birth rate. Making a na- census, Which will be taken during April 1940,) gets, 
tional approach, a study of successive censuses by 120,000 enumerators, who will assemble) the ; 
would reveal the great. westward expansion of census data on more than 130,000,000 Amer- trae 
aren icans. At the same time, these enumerator) eoyp 
will collect figures on agriculture, which is) ¢pjs, 
Students Could Report covered every 5 years, and on housing, an Ay 
inquiry being made for the first time in 1940. repo 
To’ create’ a vivid understanding of the The census of agriculture will cover more; of 3. 
changes which have taken place in our way of than 7,000,000 farms, while the Housing 1937 
living, students could be assigned to report on Census will gather data on 35,000,000 dwell- 
an imaginary journey by a census taker of ing units. 
1790. He had to cover, on an average, more Changes which have taken place in Amer- 
than a square mile of territory to reach five ican agriculture, as shown by census studies, Fa 
persons. In addition to such natural ob- would make an interesting topic for essays,” taki, 
stacles. as poor or nonexistent roads, the early particularly in rural areas. Items to be Te, whi. 
day enumerator was faced with a psycholog- ported on in 1940 include electrification, roads, term 
ical problem in resistance from citizens who tenancy, farm labor, machines used, irriga- oppo 
feared that the infant government was taking tion, work done off the farm, expenses for placi 
the count in preparation for levying taxes. fertilizer, gasoline, etc. the 
In contrast, a report could be given on the Why a census of housing is being taken for ape , 
task of the enumerator in 1940, when we the first time is a significant question which? 1937 
huddle together with more than 40 persons would probably be suitable for discussion im TI 
to the square mile, about 75 percent of us liv- the upper grades of high school ’ cove: 
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\ battery of card-punch operators in the | 


As the ce! {f population, agriculture, 
and housing ‘ g takel I \pril, It 1s 
expected that I ] rt Wil pe ll the fina 
stage for the « es of business and manu- 
factures, whic tarted in January, along with 
the census of ind quarries These offer 

4 St proaches 

Radio Alone, Greater 

The first e s of manufactures in 1810 
showed the tota alue of all goods manu- 
factured tine Ly ted States to have been 
$172,762,676 | 937, the value of radio 
sets manufactured alone was greater. Through 
the census « factures reports, pupils can 
trace the gr g industrialization of the 
country a 7 act if new inventions in 

s develor 

Automobil iction, for example, was 
reported for the first time in 1900, when a total 
of 3,957 motor cles were turned out. In 
1937, output reached 4,631,982 

Industrial Changes 

Far-rea g lustrial changes are still 
taking place, cens lata indicate, changes 
Vhich are 1 gful to students both in 
bn : 


erms of con 


f 


y use and in fields of 


opportunity graduation. Rayon is re- 


placing silk. 1 tal turniture 


crowds wooden, 


ne electric ra becomes These 


popular. 


are only a fe the trends evident in the 
1937 rept 
The census of siness, last taken for 1935, 


\Oolesaling, and service 
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S. Census Bureau. 


approximately 3 million uirms 


1940, it is expected 


establishments; 
will be reached in 
of the bus 


employme! 


Study 
ness census statistics In terms otf 
t opportunities in each line would 
result in real understanding by students of the 
business structure of the country 

Compilation of the millions of facts gath- 


ered in any large-scale census operation 
would be 
these ingenious machines which have been 
mechanical 


developed in the laboratory 


of the lL. S. Census Bureau. 





impossible without the aid of 


Childhood Education Bulletins 


ew bulletins and revised editio of 

s dealing vit! basic problems, 

tre 1. practice nave recently hee! 
, it the Association for Childhood 
| They are addr ed to te ichers, 
school ad trators, students and instructors 
colleges of educatiol Recog! ed jeaders 
in the f | of education have compiled, edited 
and contributed to these bullet Chev. are 


Titles 


S i of 


Reading 


challenge to educators to consider the value 


of rea g workbooks in the light of what is 
kno today about child development and 
he learning process. A questionnaire study 
about the se and values of workbooks is 
reported by Jean Betzner, chairman of the 


prefaced with editorials by Ek. T 


Maycie 


committee 


McSwain, Fannie. J.. Ragland, and 


l'ses fo Waste Materials suggests a wide 
Variet f effective ways to use fabrics, glass, 
nature materials, paper, rope, rubber, til 
other metals and wood which might otherwise 


be wasted chairman of 


Frances M.. Berry, 


the committee on equipinent and 


supplies 


has compiled the material for tl bulletin. 


Nchool Hlousing Veeds of j nung CI idren S 


addressed to those who are planning new 


remodeling old buildings for 


buildings or 


more adequate service. Sucl problems ns 


r, flexible use, cleanliness and order, space 


for satisfactory living, safety and economy of 


energy are discussed, Contributions from 
committee members have been compiled by 
Jean Betzner. Evaluations of the contribu- . 
tions are made by a school building specialist, 
N. L. Englehardt, Jr.; by a teacher, Elizabeth 
Ne terer; 


tary education, R. Lee Thomas. 


and by aState supervisor of elemen- 


1 Bil liog aphy of Books for Young Chaldrer 
compiled under the chairmanship of Mary 


Line Morse 
priced and briefly annotated bibliography for 


gives a graded, classified, 


the. home, the school and the library. It 
contains sections on Children of Other Lands, 
teli- 


gious Books, Science, and many other subjects. 


Indians, Animals, Marionettes, Poetry, 

Equipment and Supplies contains suggested 
equipment for a nursery school, a kindergarten 
Classified lists of 


products used in modern classrooms includg 


and primary grades. 


names of manufacturers and distributors. 


Frances M. 


committee responsible for this bulletin. 


Berry is chairman of the 
Ten-Cent Books, 
hooks of 


and 


Selected List of revised by 


Alice 


worth. 


Temple includes recognized 


They are annotated classified 
under such headings as animals, nature and 
physical science, picture story books, riddles, 
j 


verse, and social science. 


Mary Dapney Davis 











Harry H. Woodring. 


Department of War,' estab 
1789, is the 


*% kK The 
E lished in 
department 
President of States 
according to law, as Commander in Chief of 
the Army and Navy, exercises his authority 
Kstablishment ‘of 


execullve 
which . the 
nited 


through 
the | 





in respect to the Military 
the country and its related offices and func 
tions. The- Secretary of War is the head of 
the Department. 

The personnel of the Military Establish 


ment is large and varied and it has been neces 


sary over the years for the Department: to 
develop a comprehensive educational program 
in order to maintain the 


efficiency among its officers & 


highest possible 


.. | Types of Schools 

In addition to the United States Militar\ 
Academy at West Point, there are two groups 
of schools as follows: (1) The General Service 
Schools including the Command and General 
Staff School, the Army 
and the Army War College 2 
Service Schools include 35 institutions, 


Industrial College, 
The Special 
which 
are listed in a following section 

In view of the large 
involved in this discussion, it will be necessary 


number of schools 


to focus attention on the United States 
Military Academy, and the three general 


OoLs 


service schools. 
will be considered as a group 


The special service scl 


i: The writer is indebted to Brig. Gen. James A. | 
Assistant The Adjutant General; to Maj. Clyd 
song, A. G. D. Adjutant 
Edmunds, Cavalry, Assistant Commandant of the 
mand and General Staff School: to Maj. Robert A. Met 
Infantry, Executive Officer of the Army War College; and t 
Maj. Frank H. Hastings, Coast Artillery Cor; Execut 
Officer of the Army Industrial ‘ 


Genera and Col. Kir 
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Schools Under the Federal Government 


The Department of War 


by Walton C. John, Specialist in Higher Education 


United States Military 
Academy 


he first step in the selection and training 
of officers for the: United States Army with 
the -exception of those who may come up 
ranks, begins with the admission 
of candidates to the United States Military 
Academ\ This goes back to 
March 16, 1802, President Jefferson 


signed the act which created the United States 


through the 


institution 


when 


Military Academy at West Point, N. Y. 
However, for at least 20 years, West Point 
had been used as a training base for certain 
services of the Army. The. first official 
superintendent of the academy was Maj. 


Jonathan Edwards. According to Banning, 
the most noted head of the academy over its 
long history was Maj. Sylvanus Thayer who 


Monroe 


Thayer was largely responsible for the inaugu- 


was appointed in 1817 by President 


ration of standards of discipline and training 


which. have helped to give the academy its 
fame 
With this note of background in mind 
Banr Kendall. West Point Today, Funk & Wag- 
nalls ( New York and London, pp. 279, 280 


**The Colors’’*—The corps of cadets in review at the U. 


called to the 
Academy 


attention will be 
of the Military 


present status 


Purpose of the Academy 


The Military Academy aims to give practi- 
cal and theoretica! training to men planning 
to enter the military service. This includes gq 
broad program of education of college grade 
in addition to essential basic military educa- 
ch will fit the cadets for 


the United States Army, 


tion and training wh 
their life as officers i: 

The Military 
tary of War who has designated the Chief of 
The 
superintendent and commandant of the acad: 
emy is Brig. Gen. Jay L. Benedict, United 


States Army, 


Staff as the one in charge of its affairs. 


idmission 


A candidate for admission to the academy 
United 
never have been married. 


States and 


He must be 


must be a citizen of the 
must 
at least 17 years and not more than 22 years 
of age at the time of admission. The candi- 
date must seek an appointment to a vacancy, 
and he must pass examinations showing physi- 


cal and mental fitness or he may submit certain 


S. Military Academy. 
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Academy is under the Secre-, 
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ywrescribed t t 1 validating exami 


} 


atio! oO! i naitions he may 
submit a certif t t mental examina- 
accepted, must report 
the a rst wet lav in July 
und “prior t S101 e is required to take 
e oat I ce i i to subscribe to an 
ngagement t the United States for a 
time subsequent s graduation 
The f t f cadets according to law 
s 1.960, ana tments are made as fol- 
ws: 6 fro State at large, 3 from each 
congressiona t, 3 from each Territory 
Hawail and A i), 5 from the District of 
Columbia, 3 ut from Puerto Rico, 1 from 
the Panama Ca Zone, 172 from the United 
States at large Of the latter, 3 are appointed 
on the recomn ition of the Vice President, 
10 are chos f honor graduates of those 
educationa 1 1 ns known as honor mill- 
tarv scl 1S 10 are chosen from among 
sons of vetera ho were killed in action or 
died prior to } 9. 1921, of wounds received 
or disease contracted in line of duty during 
the World W Also 180 from among the 
enlisted met f the Regular Army and 


of the National Guard, number as nearly 
practicabk In addition to the 
1,960, the Secretary of War has authority 
than 


equal as 
to admit 1 academy not more 
} Filipinos 

All appointments to the Military 


are made by the President subject to the con- 


Academy 


litions set forth in the circular of Information 
Relative to the Appointment and Admission 
of Cadets to the United States Military 
Academy, West P t. N. Y.8 


fcademic Requirements 


The cours¢ f study at the academy is 
+ years eng Each year is divided into 
2 terms of acad 11¢ Instruction September ] 
to December 23 and January 2 to June 4. 
On the first week day in July new cadets 
report for dut it West Point “They are 


from the corps and are 


quartered sepal 


given intensive training in infantry recruit 
instruction, military courtesy, guard duty, 
and infantry eapons and a course of correc- 
tive and upbu g physical training 

“After approximately 3 weeks of the above 


training 


cadets join the corps in 


camp. The remainder of the summer is 
devoted to ba training in the technique of 
infantry, scouting and patrolling, musketry, 
methods of tudy, swimming, dancing, 
hygiene, and customs of the service.”’ 

This pri rk in tactics is continued 
during the si ear; the new cadets having 
been incorporat to the corps at the end of 


the first sur 


Departments of Study 


rhe follo lepartments are included in 
the progral tudyv: Tacties, Civil and 
Publishe S. Government Printing Office, 


W ashinet 
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War Department—Munitions Building. 


Military Natural and 
mental Philosophy, Mathematics, Chemistry 


Kngineering, Ee xperi- 
and Electricity, Drawing, Modern Languages, 
Military 
Government 


Law, Ordnance and Gunnery, 


Hygiene, English, Economics, 
and History, and Physics 
of the Military 


cludes approximately 104,000 volumes in addi- 


The library Academy in- 


tion to maps, manuscripts, and rare books 


Graduation 


On completing the course the cadet receives 
the degree of bachelor of science and ‘‘he then 
may be promoted and commissioned as a 
second lieutenant in any arm or corps of the 
Army in which there may be a vacancy and 
the duties of which he may have been adjudged 
competent to perform.’ 


Command and General 
Staff School 


The Command and General Staff School 
located at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., is next 
to the Army 
for the training of officers for command and 
staff duty. The prototype of this 


War College the highest school 


general 
school is found in the Eeole de Guerre in 


Paris, the Kriegsacademie in Berlin and the 
Staff School at Camberly, England. 


Objectives 


The aim of the Command and General Staff 
School is to further train as large a number of 
This is different 
from similar foreign schools where the classes 


Regular officers as possible. 


include only a small and rigidly selected frac- 
tion of the total officers’ corps. The foreign 
line officer is principally concerned with troop 
duty with trained units, while in this country, 
engaged in 
training officers of civilian components, that 
, the 


the line officers are principally 
is National Guard, the Organized Re- 


serves, mostly officers, and the Reserve 
Offieers Training Corps which is the main 
officers. ‘Whereas 


source otf our Reserve 


foreign standing armies are large and are 


further increased in time of war by trained 
reserves, we depend for the mass of our forces 
in war on what is called in our basic law the 
militia, levies trained and equipped after the 
outbreak of hostilities The 
with the 


the framework on which the war 


civilian com- 


ponents, tegular Army, constitute 
army is 


hy 
pu 


Student Body 


‘The regular class enters in September and 
graduates the following June. It numbers 


about 230. There is also a special class 
numbering about 50 which takes a short course 
between March and June, made up of officers 
of the 


special aptitude and application and who have 


civilian components who have shown 


completed required preparatory work.’ 
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Army War College, Class 1939-40. 


The classes include mature officers, the 
average age being around 40; the 
limit is 43 at.the present time 


upper age 


Faculty 


The faculty of the school includes about 60 
officers. All these are graduates of the Com- 
mand and General Staff School and -usually 
they are also graduates of the War Colleg: 

The faculty in addition to teaching spends 
considerable time in connection with the 
writing of Service Regulations and Manuals 
for the guidance of 


troops Extension or 


correspondence courses are also 
primarily for the higher military instruction of 


civilian components. 


prepared 


Method of Instruction 
“The instruction at the Command and 
General Staff School is essentially applicatory, 
a study of cases. The minimum of necessary 
time is placed on theory, principles, and doc- 
trine, the maximum on working out situations 
in which the mission (objective 
the dispositions of friendly and hostile troops 
given. The 
examples, or they may be 
occasion. 


is stated and 
situations may be historical 
invented for the 


“Troops are imaginary. 
are indicated on the map or on the ground 
and the problem studied and solved as though 
they actually existed. 
of each commander and each staff officer are 
-arefully worked out 
changing situation. Frequently the students’ 


The dispositions 


The actions and orders 


in every phase of a 


solutions are examined and graded. So, by 
a study of many varying situations,. officers 


are made competent to handle any emergency 
which may confront them. 
responsibilities and limitations of each com- 
mand and staff position, how to go about 
doing their work, the necessity for team work 
and how to secure it. 
in all the positions.” 


They learn the 


Each officer is instructed 
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Army War College 


he final program of. advanced study for 


Army officers is provided at the Army War 


College, which may be said to be the graduate 


school of the War Department’s educational 
organization. 

Principally due to the foresight of Elihu 
Root; Secretary of War in the administrations 
of President McKinley and President Roose- 
velt, the Army. War College was established 
in 1901, in Washington. 

The special object of the Army War 
College is 

l. To train officers. for the conduct of field 
operations of the Army and higher echelons; 
and. to instruct in those political, economic, 
and social matters- which influence the con- 
duct of war. 

2. To instruct officers in War Department 
General Staff duties and those of the Office 
of the. Assistant. Seeretary of War. 

3. To train officers for joint operations of 
the Army and Navy: 

t+. To -instruct officers in the 


tactics, 


strategy, 
and logisties of large operations in past 
wars, with reference to the World 


War. 


special 


Selection of Student Body 


The student body of the Army War College 
is composed of approximately 90 officers of 
the Regular Army and from 6 to 10 officers of 
the Navy and Marine Corps. Officers selected 
are chosen becausé of -their fitness for the 
higher services and because of their’ records 
n the service and in schools leading up to 
the War College. 

The faculty includes the commandant, as- 
sistant commandant, executive officer, as well 
as 13 Army and 1 or more Navy instructors. 

The period of instruction covers 10 months 
each year namely from September to June. 

The faculty of the college from the stand- 


point of instruction is divided into _ five 
divisions: following the major division of the 
War Department General Staff—namely G-] 
(Personnel), G—2 (Intelligence), G-—3 Oper- 
ations and Training), G-4 (Supply);.and W, 


P. D. (War Plans). Kach faculty 


directors of the 


chief is 
known as director. The 


several divisions combined with the comman- 


dant, assistant commandant and executive 


officer comprise the faculty board. This 
board rates student 
mendations regarding their duties for whieh 
they have demonstrated fitness by their 
studies. 

In an institution of this type the coniference 
or seminar method is much used. Lecture 


courses are offered. at. appropriate times 


pertaining to the several fields covered by the 
program. 

The subjects. taught in the divisional 
courses are as follows: 


“The G—I course 


principles and 


is devoted to studies of the 
methods of procurement, 
classification, assignment and replacement of 
military personnel, and of the duties and 
functions. of G—1 in the War 


General Staff and the headquarters of units 


Department 


higher than the Army Corps. 
studies of the 
to ineclude.the 


“The G-2 course includes 
war-making powers of nations, 
geographic, economic, political and sociologi- 
cal as well as the purely military factors; 
instruction in the duties of G—2 officers in. the 
War Department, and at the headquarters of 
units higher than the Army Corps. 

“The G-—3 course is concerned with those 
matters which in general are related to organ- 
ization, training and operations, including 
mobilization; it includes studies of the fune- 
tions and responsibilities of the War Plans 
Division of the G—3, War 
G-3 of echelons of command higher than an 


Army Corps; it involves the study of historical 


Department, and 


and comparative subjects as a basis for the 
investigation of those principles and doctrines 
which govern G—3 in the solution of problems 
concerning him and determines the methods 
to be employed in the preparation of his 
contribution to war plans 


“The G—4 course is devoted to studies of the 


duties and functions of G-4in the War Depart- 
ment General Staff and the headquarters of 
units higher than the Army Corps the purpose 
of which is to instruct officers in the procure- 
ment and distribution of supplies: Zone of the 
Interior, in time of war; troop and supply 
movements from the Zone of the Interior to 
the Theater of Operations, and evacuations, 
and other related matters.”’ 

Among the facilities are the military library 
with approximately 260,000 volumes including 
the library exchanges which are available with 
the Library of Congress and the library of the 
Pan American Union. Of advantage are the 
geographic section of the Operations Branch, 
Military Intelligence Division, War Depart- 
Staff, and the Historical 
the General 


ment General 


Section formerly a branch of 


Staff, which are located in the college. 
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, Army Industrial College 


ocated in the 


Munit s B Washington, D. C., is ar 

\\ ivanced s« of a special type under th 
ymediate dit f the Assistant Secretary 

Wal It blished in 1924 In no 

i) sense is it 1 ceived. as an industrial 

g t iry tvpe for youth which 

leals witl ed teehnical or practical 

rses of stud It is coneerned with the 

( justi ! itions of this country it 
at s e further defined 


’ 
Objectives 
| t} Arn Industrial 
( rea und train commissioned 
rsonnel of 1 Army and Navy for duty in 
nectio1 the procurement of | all 
ie » -military Iipp ind other business of the 
{ War Departn t pertaining thereto and the 
ssurance . ¢ it provision for the 
mopulzatio! aterial and industrial or- 
val ati tial 1 wartime needs. 
Student Body 
The stud licers are especially selected 
( Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps capability for training 
for duty ( tion with the supervision of 
procurement the assistance of civilian 
ficials ir trial. mobilization and the 
ttilization of mic resources in war and 
' planning 1 efor The enrollment. for 
| 1939-40 has 7 
Faculty 
a 
7 I a t 10 officers on a full- 
bas Of these 8 are from the Army, 
1 fre the N d T from the Marine Corps 
ourse of Study 
The ¢ tudy is approximately 10 
months ‘in length and is outlined as follows 
| r 1939-40 
e- Part | ] 
pectior al Aspeets of Industrial 
Mobilizat 
Section 2. 7 [Industrial Mobilization Plan 
S 1939 
Part If. / { tals of Procurement 
| Section lamentals of Business 
B Economics, Statistics, Accounting, Finance, 
Industrial Organization and Management. 
" Section. 2. Characteristics of ‘Basie In- 
‘ dustries—St f basic. industries; visits to 
industrial } 
t- 
al ’ Part III. G ent Organization 
al Section. 1.. ( ernment of the United States. 


J olume Z3- Number 5 


eect 2 W i and Navy Departme nt 
UOrganizat »,especially their Procurement and 


Procurement Plann 


ing Organizatior 


Sectior l. War and Navy Department 
Procurement Planning and Proeedure 

Section 2. War Procurement Problems. 

Section 3 rest of the Procurement for the 
P. M. P. and the study of the War Reserve 
Procurement Project 

Section 4. Individual Problem,. War. Pro- 
curement 
Part V. [ 

in Wa 


Section 1. Economic analysis 


’ > 
Econom { Re SOuUTCES 


Section 2. Committee studies of the coordi 


iation of economic elements. 


Section 3. War game 


Section 4. Individual study of utilization of 


economic resources of war. 


Other Opportunities for Advanced Study 


In addition to the courses provided in the 


advanced colleges of the War Department, 
opportunity is offered to a number of officers 
to take postgraduate work in universities and 


colleges outside the department 


Special Service Schools 


Having received his assignment -~to the 
cavalry, infantry or other branch of the Army 
the officer, now a second lieutenant, goes 


through a period of practical experience. 
After a few years, often near the time he 
receives his promotion to the rank of first 
lieutenant, or captain, his commanding officer 
may assign him for a year of study at one of 
the special. service schools. These special 
service schools include the following: Quarter- 
master School, Quartermaster Motor Trans- 
port. School, Engineer School, Ordnance 
School, Ordnance Field Service School, Signal 
Corps Warfare School, 
Cavalry School, Field Artillery. School, Coast 
Artillery School, Infantry School, Air Corps 
Advanced Flying School, 


Flying School, Air Corps Tactical School, Air 


School, Chemical 


Air Corps Primary 


Corps Technical School, Air Corps Engineering 
School and Army Finance School, 

Other special service schools are available 
for medical, dental, and veterinary officers. 
Most of this work is carried on at the Army 
Medical Center in Washington through the 
Medical Department Schools 
which include the Army Medical School, the 
Dental School and the Army Veteri- 


Professional 


Army 
narv School. In general, the courses for com 
missioned officers are graduate in character. 
Training courses are given to enlisted men in 
the technical subjects pertaining to the differ- 
ent types of service 

The students are males with the exception 
of the dietitians, physical therapy aides and 


anesthetists, and are selected from commis- 


sion fficers of the Regular Army and its 
components and enlisted men of the Medical 
Dy partment These schools do not offer 


graduate curricula in medicine, dentis- 
erinary medicine Their attend 
ance 1s mited to officers and enlisted men. 

\ mention should be made of the Medical 
i Service School and the School of Avia- 
é These are not connected with 
Medical Center 

Che special service schools do not grant 
degrees, and attendance is limited to those in 
service who already hold the appropriate 
degree or are otherwise qualified. 

Che special service schools are under the 


direct supervision and control of their 
respective chiefs of arms or services 


The War 


schools lor 


Department also provides 12 
bakers and cooks which are 
located in different parts of the country. The 
students at these schools are drawn mainly 


from enlisted men although a few officers are 


+ 


\ New Book rom 
Great Britain 


\ ery School Education and the Reorgan- 
zation of the Infant School, published by the 
University of London Press emphasizes a 
change in-school objectives from 
“instruction and learning’ to “growth and 
he authors, Olive A. Wheeler, pro- 
fessor of education in University College, Car- 


diff, and Irene G. Earl, formerly head of the 


living 


College School in Cardiff, offer guides to the 
reader for developing a well-balanced program 
for children from 2 to 7 plus years of age and 
Lo! ising nursery school procedures in the 
infant school. The account of aids and draw- 
backs in making changes in the infant school 
program will be helpful for readers in the 
United States who are coordinating their 
nursery school, kindergarten, and primary 


grade programs 


Negro History Week 


The fifteenth annual celebration of Negro 
History Week will be held from February 11 
to 18. The celebration is sponsored by the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and 
History to increase the interest in their con- 
tribution to civilization. 

Activities during the celebration will be 
centered around emphasizing the need for 
cooperation among educational institutions 
in turthering a Nation-wide movement to 
give all American children an opportunity to 
obtain accurate information about Negro life 


and history : 


i3s7 














New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS xxx, A 


by MARGARET F. RYAN, Editorial Assistant 





FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 
COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


' 
(The free supply is usually too limited to permit of furnishing copies for all members of classes or other groups 
® A national study of policies and practic NW., Washington, D. C., after first obtaining Products Sectio f the Bureau of. Foreign ; 
regarding Fees and Charges for Public Recrea 1uthorization from the Extension Service of and Domestic Commerce, are now off thy 
tion has been prepared by the National Par! the Department of Agriculture press: American Southern Pine, Trade Pro. 
Service at the request of the American Inst motion Series No. 191: American Southern oO} 
tute of Park Executives and with the advice @ Three more publications in the series on Cypress, Trade Promotion Series No. 194:! we 
of the National Recreation Association Data lumber being prepared by W. LeRoy. Neu and American Hardwood, Trade Promotion be 
gathered from 238 park-administering agencies brech, Chief of the Lumber and Applied Series No. 201 ach sells for 10 cents. de 
representing 201 governmental units are pre tri 
sented in a 56-page paper-bound report con- fo 
taining numerous illustrations of park and ov 
recreation activities in addition to a number au 
of tables and charts Se lustratio1 St 
Price, 40 cents. pr 
bi 
& Age is the poorest predictor of body meas- pr 
urements, according to Miscellaneous Publi- m 
cation No. 365, of the Department-of Agricul ul 
ture, entitled Children’s Body Measurements eX 
for Sizing Garments and Patterns. After con- se 
sultation with retailers and garment and 
pattern manufacturers, 36 ‘measurements th 
were made on each child studied. Eighteen na 
colleges and universities and other educa tis 
tional institutions helped in the research. VE 
20 cents, re 
tic 
@ Are you interested in organizing a Federal pr 
Credit Union? If so, the following literature cis 
is available free from the Farm Credit Admin- re: 
istration, Washington, D. C.: Federal Credit W 
Unions : (Circular No. 10); How Consumers on 
Cocperate for Credit (Circular A—12); Prelim: th 
nary Application to Organize a Federal. Credit to 
Union; and an Organization Chart of a Federal be 
Credit Union. so 
eit 
@ Laws and regulations administered by the pr 
Secretary of State governing the international m 
traffic in arms, ammunition, and implements tu 
of war and other munitions of war are cor fes 
tained in International Traffic in Arms, State 
Department Publication No. 1368. 10 cents 
® Mention of eight poultry-cooking charts 
was made on page 24 of the October issue of for 


ScHoot Lire. Now an 8-page folder giving 
directions on broiling, frying, roasting, stuffing 


r ) | > ( fo 
braising, stewing, and steaming poultry is a U A - = M 





available from the Bureau of Home Eco & th 

nomics, the same office which prepared the " , iz 

charts. D F rs DD F AT ( ) N 19 
Two film strips have also been made or ih Ne FA : M 

how to cook poultry: Series 560, Cooking } as 

Young Birds—51 frames, 55 cents: and Series 

561, Cooking Older Birds—38 frames, 50 de 


Cama ~STUDY..OF POLICIES AND PRACTICES «a ; 
Orders for the film strips should be sent to 


the Photo Lab, Inc., 3825 Georgia Avenu mi 
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Accrediting of Professional Schools 


Medical, Dental, and Legal Education 


by Ella B. Ratcliffe, Chief Educational Assistant, Higher Education Division 


Che accrediting movement in pro- 


fess al education grew out of 


conditions in professional educa- 





tion and practice prevailing at the 
opening of thi twentieth century. There 
r institutions, and their num- 


were many por 
ber was increasing. Schools. of. medicine, 
dentistry, and law, as well as schools for 
training in other specialties were established 
for the sole purpose of financial gain to their 
In most States there was no legal 


owners 

authority t prevent their incorporation. 
State boards to control the licensing of 
practitioners in the various professions had 
but recently come into existence. Under 


provisions for professional education made in 
most of the States, the requirements set 
up by these boards were not such as to 
exclude from practice graduates of the poorer 
schools 

By the close of the nineteenth century 
there had been established: organizations of 
national scope representing medicine, den- 
tistry, and law, whose purpose was to ad- 
vance the interests of the professions they 
represented The efforts of these organiza- 
tions to improve conditions in the training and 
practice of the professions were at first exer- 
cised principally through discussions and by 
resolutions adopted at their annual meetings. 
Whatever standards they set up they applied 
only to institutions seeking membership in 
the association and, as a rule, did not attempt 
to enforce them after membership had once 
been attained. The American Medical As- 
sociation was the first national association 
either in the general higher éducational or the 
professional educational field to adopt mini- 
mum standards as a basis for rating all insti- 
tutions in the country preparing for the pro- 


fession 
Vedical Schools 
The American Medical Association was 
founded in 1844, but its hope to establish 


suitable preliminary education and “a uni- 
form elevated standard of requirement for the 
M. D. degres . by all the medical schools in 
the United States,’ did not begin to. be real- 
ized- for more than half a century later. In 
1904 the association created a Council on 


Medieal Education and defined its functions 
as follows 

1. To make annual report to the house of 
delegates on the existing conditions of medi- 
cal educatior the United States. 

2. To make suggestions as to the means and 
methods. by which the American Medical 
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Association may best influence medical. edu- 
cation. 

3. To act as agent of the American Medical 
Association . . . in its efforts to elevate medieal 
education. 

At its first conference in 1905, the council 
formulated a so-called ideal standard, 
which it recommended for adoption by all 
medical schools as rapidly as conditions 
throughout the country would — warrant. 
The standard called for (a) a 4-year high- 
school education, (b) a year’s university 
training in physics, chemistry, and biology, (¢ 
4 vears of medicine proper, and (d) 1 year as 
interne in a hospital or dispensary. 

In 1906 the council made its first attempt 
to classify medical schools, dividing them into 
four classes, according to the percentage of 
failures of their graduates in State medical 
board examinations. The following year it 
made a personal inspection of all the medical 
schools in the United States and. prepared a 
preliminary classification of the schools based 
on its findings. It divided the schools into 
three groups—acceptable, conditioned, and 
rejected. In 1910, after another and more 
complete inspection, the council prepared 
another classification, the first to be made 
public. The colleges, as before, wére divided 
into three classes: Class A, acceptable medical 
colleges; class B, medical colleges needing cer- 
tain improvements to make them acceptable; 
class C, medical colleges which would require 
a complete reorganization to make them ac- 
ceptable. Along with the classification was 
published an outline of the “essentials of an 
acceptable medical college,’’ covering 25 
points, which included the specifications in 
the ‘‘ideal standard” of 1905. 

In 1913 the Council of Medical Education 
adopted the requirement for admission to 
acceptable medical schools of the completion 
of a premedical college year, and on January 
1, 1918, increased the requirement to 2 years 
In 1918 also it adopted a new schedule for 
grading medical schools, which included the 
recommendation of 1 year of internship follow- 
ing the 4-year medical course. 

In 1913 the council started an investigation 
of hospitals, and the following year published 
a list of hospitals approved as_ properly 
equipped to furnish satisfactory training for 
interns. After the new schedule for grading 
colleges was adopted in. 1918, the council re- 
ported a schedule of “essentials for a hospital 
which intends to train interns.’’ As. indica- 
tive of its new field of service, the council in 
1920 changed its name to Council on Medical 
Education and Hospitals. 


With the standards for medical schools es 
tablished, the American Medical Association 
turned attention to services auxiliary to medi- 
cine. In 1927, following the adoption of 
standards and the making of inspections, it 
began the publication of a list of “hospitals 
providing approved residences in certain spe- 
cialties,’’ for graduates in medicine who al- 
ready had a general internship or its equivalent 
in private practice. 

It adopted “essentials of a registered hos- 
pital,’”’ in 1928, and has since published an 
annual list of registered hospitals, which con- 
tains among other data the “‘type of service,” 
or the diseases or conditions treated in each 

More recently the Council on Medical Edu- 
cation and Hospitals, with the aid of organiza- 
tions representing certain technical specialties 
allied to medicine, has attempted to standard- 
ize schools training technicians in these 
specialties. 

In cooperation with the Board of Registry 
of the American Society of Clinical Patholo- 
gists, which had already made a questionnaire 
study of the schools for clinical laboratory 
technicians, the council, in 1933, made a com- 
prehensive survey of the schools, and in 1936 
adopted “essentials of an aeceptable school 
for clinical laboratory technicians,’ and issued 
a list of approved schools. 

In cooperation with the two associations of 
physical therapy, it formulated, in 1934, “‘es- 
sentials for an acceptable school of physical 
therapy technicians,” and in 1936 issued a 
list of approved schools 

At the request of the American Occupa- 
tional Therapy Association, it began also in 
1933 an investigation of schools of occupa- 
tional therapy, and in 1935 published the 
“essentials of an acceptable school of oeeupa- 


tional therapy.’’ After revision of the “essen- 
tials’’ in 1938, it published a list of approved 
schools. 

Activity in a new direction of approval is 
ndicated in the latest presentation of medical 
education issued by the association. ‘‘Essen- 
tials for approved examining boards in special- 
ties,’ and a list of the approved examining 
boards in 13 branches of medicine recognized 
as suitable fields for the certification of 
specialists, were published in 1939. 


The council again revised its ‘“‘essentials”’ 
for acceptable medical colleges in 1938. The 
principal revision concerns entrance require- 
ments. Although the standard of 2 years of 
college work is retained as a minimum of 
premedical education, “3 years or more”’ are 
recommended in the revised standards. 


With the cooperation of the Association of 
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American Medical Colleges and the Federation 
of State Medical Boards in the | 
the Council on Medical Education and Hos- 
pitals during the years 1934 to 1936 made a 


I ited State S 


‘resurvey of medical~schools In 1938 the 


council submitted to the institutions visited a 
confidential report, in which the medical schools 
were grouped in tenths of a rank order: of 
excellence for each one of the several criteria 


} 


used. It has in preparation a fina 


report, 


which is soon to be published 


Association of Medical Colleges 


The Association of Americar Medica 
Colleges has for many years cooperated ‘wit! 
the American Medical Association in sett 
up standards for medical schools. The college 
association was formed in 1890 Its cor 


stitution contained requirements for colleges 
seeking America 
Medical Association at once recommended al 


membership which the 


medical colleges to adopt as a minimum 
standard. Afterwards, in formulating its 
standards, the medical association adopted 
certain of the requirements already put into 


effect by the college associatior The two 
associations have since acted jointly in revising 
the standards for admission, curriculum, and 


graduation. They have cooperated in making 


the necessary inspections of the schools 
Most of the schools rated 
the American Medical. Association are mem 


bers of the college association 


as acceptable 


Dental Schools 


The need for concerted action to bring about 
improved conditions in dental education and 
practice was felt long before the close of thi 
nineteenth century. To afford a means of 
cooperation among the better schools, repre 
sentatives of 10 of the schools meeting in 1884 
for the purpose of trying to “bring about th 
adoption of a uniform standard of graduation,” 
established the National Association of Dental 
Faculties, in which. the schools of dentistry 
constituted the membership. For about 30 
years this association was the most influential 
agent in the promotion of dental education in 
the United States. 

In 1908 several of the dental schools, di 
partments of universities, resigned their mem 
bership in the National Association of Denta 
Faculties and set up a new organization, the 
Dental 
Universities. 


Faculties Associatio: of America 


Membership in this body wa 
limited to dental schools that were integra 
parts of State universities or of chartered 
universities of equal stariding holding mem 
bership in the Association of American Uni- 
versities. The objects of the association wer 
“to promote dental education 
standard of preliminary educational require- 
ments for admission to dental schools; to 


to improve the 


establish reciprocal educational relations with 
its members; and ultimately to establish a 
serve as thi 
dental 


This 


national standard which may 
basis for reciprocal interchange of 
licenses among the several 


States.’ 


140 


anv other 


association during the period of its existence 


adopted no compulsory rules, but exercised 


advisory functions only. 


Dental Educational Council 


Che National Association of Dental Facul- 
National Association of Dental 
Examiners, in 1909, appointed a joint com- 
mittee of five members from each to form an 
independent organization, which would under- 
take for dental education a service similar to 
that performed for medical education by the 
Medical Association. 
ship of the resultant organization, known as 
the Dental Educational Council of America, 


Americal The member- 


vas increased the: following year by five 
members from the National Dental Associ- 
ation, thus making the council representative 
of the schools the examiners, and the prac- 
titioners Little was accomplished. by the 
association during the: first 5 years of its 
existence, but in 1914 it began the inspection 
of all: the dental schools in the United States, 
on completion of which, in 1916, it adopted 
‘minimum requirements for class A dental 
chools.”” To these requirements were ap- 
pended definitions of class A, class B, class C, 
and ‘‘unclassified’’ dental schools. 

The council did not publish at once a list of 
schools classified in accordance with these 
definitions, but.in 1918 following a revision 
of the requirements it issued a provisional list 
in which the schools were divided into class A, 
acceptable schools, class B, schools needing 
certain improvements to make them accept- 
able, and class C, schools needing complete re- 


After 


revising the requirements in 1920, the 


organization to make them acceptable. 
agail 


council. issued its first: classification to be 
published 

At first the council’s action in rating the 
schools consisted chiefly in discussions on 
reports made by committees of inspection, 
following which it voted on the particular 
grade to which the school should be assigned. 
In 1922, however, it adopted a point system 
of rating similar to the one used by the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, by which the stand- 
ng of a school was determined. by weighting 
numerically the main groups of requirements. 
Thereafter-its classification was based on the 
new svstem of rating. 

The: council again revised its standards in 
1926, and beginning the vear 1926-27, re- 


r admission to al]J.class A’and class B 


quired fc 
dental schools the addition of a predental 
college year. In 1928 it abandoned its list of 
class C schools, ruling that 

**A school 


cannot meet the requirements of 


which.in the judgment of the 
council (1 
class A or class B rating without extensive 
mprovement and complete reorganization, (2) 


which is conducted for profit to individuals or 


to a corporation, or (3) which does not meet 
minimum requirements that are 
regarded as essential for a certified school, is 
shall. be 


not acceptable and designated 


‘unclassified.’ ”’ 


Association of Dental Schools 


In order to bring about concerted effort in 
the study and advancement of dental educa- 
tion and practice, the various dental bodies, 
consisting of the National Association of 
Dental Faculties, the Dental Faculties Asso- 
ciation of American Universities, the American 
Institute of Dental Teachers, and the Canadian 
Dental Faculties Association, united in 1923 
to form a single organization, the American 
“Any dental 


school in the United States whieh is classified 


Association of Dental Schools 


as of A or B grade by the Dental Educational] 
Council of America, or anv dental school that 
is acceptable to the Dominion Dental Couneil 
or any dental faculty of a recognized univer- 
sity of Canada” was eligible for membership 
in the new associatio! 

standards of the 


Council of America was 


The last revision of the 
Dental Educational 
made in 1926. The question of another revi- 
sion was raised in 1934, the council then con- 
eluding to defer revision and a reclassification 
of the dental schools pending the completion 


of the report and 


recommendations of an 
investigation into the dental curriculum then 
being made by a committee of the American 
Association of Dental Schools. This report 
was published in 1935, but during the next 
5 years the council took no action on reclassi- 
in 19388, that body 
was dissolved and a new body, the Couneil 
on Dental Education of the American Dental 
Association, was created. At its meeting in 


May 1938, the new council decided that since 


fying the schools. | Finally, 


no general inspection of dental schools had 
been made for a number of years and many 
changes in dental education had taken place 
in the meantime, that the use of the ratings 
then in effect be discontinued. 
resurvey of dental schools now being made, 


the council expects to reclassify the schools. 
Law Schools 


The movement following the Civil War for 
reform both in legal practice and in the licens- 


- 


_ 


Follow ing al 


- 


ing of practitioners led to the formation in | 


1878, of the American Bar Association. © At 
first the growth of the association was slow, 
but by 1903 every State in the Union was 
represented in its membership. Nevertheless 
the full power of the association was not felt 
for many years, due to the large number of 
State and local associations acting independ- 
ently of and in competition with both the 
The fact that 


these associations were made up largely of 


national body and each other. 


practitioners without law school training and 
who consequently felt little interest in the 
schools themselves, made it difficult for the 
American Bar Association to gain their. co- 
operation in raising standards. 

Besides the discussions held at its. annual 
meetings, the association, from its earliest 
existence, through the medium « 
adopted from time to time, made known the 
principles for legal education and for admis- 


f resolutions 


) 


(Concluded on page 142 
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mericanization via School Savings 


by Helen A. McKeon, Director of Thrift Education, Public Schools of New York City 


Il i ‘ ST 

(, i iS SUCCESS Cal 
Ameri i g til the t 
finally ar é foreigners looked upor 
T | i as a most a SVnNOnVIn 
for s t { sentiment had about 


CAC 1 it the World War cam«¢ 


Sudd made a matter of patriot 
ism al \ esponded It seemed for 
aw! @ as il p ee! Ameriear trait 

is i 

H ) e established 
huma s ird to erase und 
our pe ( ot careless ust 
f mone ra of spending 
charact te twe s 

l DEPRESSION, and we 
the. ¢ spell it with eapital 
pec ! 1 ehildrer Over- 

ght t omes crasl financially 
They sa i 1 death. They saw thei 
clothes tur raiment to rags, all throug! 
no:fault of t Dismaved parents were 

et youth wanted a1 
answe! \ f them had to find out for 
themst S ismanagement 
ot m 

Re ent ’ r thei elders, in whom 
the had l trust, had blundered, 
en ire! I it when they grew up they 
were ‘ 1 be actors 1n a simula! 
traged g g to learn how to 
take « é Shortly after, ou 
st ( i SIUs ega to rise 

Phe made in th ictivit 
Wit! { t te ears (despite unemploy- 
ment and { ndred ills) is evidence that 
given props piracion and a definite goal, 
Wise instruct rd cooperation from. savings 
banks, ther eally no limit to the efforts 
which put make in order to accomplish 
the } 

We en upiis to start savings ac- 
counts ev gh their deposits are small. 
We seek 1 1 habit, so that pupils will 
make ie p< t eguliarly eacl week of the 
schoo LI Large spasmodic. deposits are 
neither Fed Ve comed. Amounts 
take car emselves as time goes on. 

I} t resent pattie to preserve 
America 1 1 sand beliefs, we have need 


perience has shown us that 


“courage f the battle The other half 
of the bat financial independence is 
fought by ivings banks of New York 
Citv w te wilt is 


Volume 25 Vumber 5 


first-hand contacts 
begin thrift education with school 


School banking. 


because money is a tangible and He plar 


Naturally, his first impulse to the 


save is based on imitation of what others are 





after year, educators are coming to loing He sees his playmates beginning to 

more and more the value of thrift save and it seems to be the fashion in his 

terms of the-social conduct. of ‘set Cherefore, he, too, will save, but he 

their pupils during school life and its excellent prefers to do it. like a grown-up. Here 
after years. Parents wish their he becomes acquainted with the savings 

to learn how to use the various bank By degrees, he learns its practical 

provided by banks through actual business operations. He is taught how to 


make deposits and goes to the bank to make 


thdrawals. He watches his interest grow. 


s his spending 


interesting evidence that we can use to appeal School savers learn that progress depends 


thrift of the individual as well as on 


( oncluded on page 1453 














Medical, Dental. and 


Legal Edueation 


(Concluded from page 140 


sion to the bar which it advocated. The 


resolutions contained no mandatory provisions 
but were merely 
recommendations which the law 
free to put into effect or otherwise gut in 
1921, after a long series of such resolutions the 


expressions of 
schools felt 


association approved a set of standards for law 
schools and admission to the bar presented by 
a distinguished committee, Elihu 
Root was chairman, and directed the associa- 
tion’s Council on Edueation and Ad- 
missions to the Bar “to publish from time to 
time the names of those law 
comply with the 
which do 
available so far as possible, to intending law 


of which 
Legal 
which 


those 
publication 


schools 
standard, and 


not, and make such 
students.”’ 

The standards for an approved law school 
were stated as follows: 

(a) It 


admission at least 2.vears of study 


shall require as a condition’ for 
ina college 

“(b) It shall require its students to pursue 
a course of 3 years’ duration if. they devote 
substantially all of their working time to their 
studies, and a longer course, equivalent in the 
number of working hours, if they devote only 
a part of their working time to their studies 

“(c) It shall provide an 
available for the use of students 

“(d) It shall 


sufficient number giving their entire time to the 


adequate library 


have among its teachers a 
school to ensure actual personal acquaintance 
and influence with the whole student body.” 

The president of the association and the 
council were directed to cooperate with State 
and local bar associations and with the con- 
stituted authorities in the States to 
secure the adoption of the standards. as 
requirements for admission to the bar \ 
resolution was passed providing for the calling 
of a conference on legal education, to which 
delegates from State 
should be invited ‘for the purpose of uniting 


several 


and local authorities 
the bodies represented in an effort to create 
conditions favorable to the adoption of the 
principles set forth.” 

The proposed conference, called in 
consisted of delegates. from bar associations 
of every State in the Union, as 
number of representatives from the leading 
law schools of the country. 
gave its endorsement to the standards, which 
have been published annually since that time, 
together with the 
and rulings thereon. 

In 1929 the standards were the 
discussion at a meeting of the Section of Legal 
Education and Admissions to the 
were reaffirmed by the vote of an overwhelm- 


1922, 
well as a large 


The conference 


council’s interpretations 


subject of 


Bar, and 


ing majority of those present. A new 
standard was added as follows: 
“(e) It shall not be operated as a com 


142 


opinion or 


mercial enterprise and the compensation of 
any officer or 
shall not depend on the number of students or 
» fees received.”’ 

In 1938 another section was added: 

f) It shall be a school which in the judg- 
ment. of the Council of Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar possesses reasonably 
adequate facilities and maintains a sound 
educational policy; provided, however, that any 
decision of the council in these respects shall 
be subject to review by the house of delegates 
on the school adversely 
affected.”’ 

In 1923 the Council of Legal Education and 
Admissions to the Bar published the standards 
and also the first list of law schools approved 
by the Bar The 
schools were divided into two classes, A and 


Bb. Class A schools were those already com- 


petition of any 


American Association. 


plying with the standards; class B, schools 
expecting to comply with the standards at a 
future specified date. It until 1935 
that the council was able to comply with the 
Bar 
names of law 
1926 the 
class B 


wes not 


resolution ‘of the American Association 


directing it to publish. the 


schools below the standard. In 


council abandoned the listing of 
schools 

Since 1935 the Section of Legal Education 
and Admissions to the Bar has published an 
annual review of legal education, which con- 
tains the: standards of the association, the 
council’s rulings thereon, and a complete list of 
the law schools in the country, divided into 
approved and unapproved schools. -Certain 
schools not able to meet every requirement are 
listed with a notation indicating provisional 
The data 
showing the length of the school year, whether 


approval. review also contains 
the course is conducted in the morning or the 
afternoon, the length of the law course, the 
number of hours of weekly elassroom instruc- 
tion, and the year (for the approved schools 
in which the school was added to the approved 
list.. In the compilation of these data the 
section is assisted by the National Conference 
of Bar Examiners, established by the Section 
Admissions to the 


of Legal Education and 


Bar in 1931, 
{ssociation of Law Schools 


The Association of American Law Schools 


while not acting as a general accrediting 
agency for schools of law, by the imposition of 
certain requirements for membership, has been 
an important factor in the establishment of 
standards for law schools since its creation in 
1900. law 


schools, for the length of the course, for the 


Requirements for .admission to 
degree, and for the library of member schools 
were.stated in the Articles of Association of 


the association. These requirements have 
been increased from time to time and others 
added, as conditioris in legal education have 
They are at present substantially 
standards set up by the 


The membership 


warranted. 
the same as the 
American Bar Association. 


member of its teaching staff 


list of the college association includes all but a 
few of the colleges on the approved list of the 


bar association 


Recent increased activity in the accrediting 
of professional education has created a wide 
interest in the development of the move- 
ment. This article by Miss Ratcliffe, gives 
the first installment of an account of the 
development of the movement as it relates 
to medical, dental, and legal education, 
SCHOOL LIFE the 
development of accrediting in the newer 


fields 


In a future issue of 


professional will be presented.— 


Editor. 


* 
Learning by Seeing and Doing 


According to a received from the 
WPA; 
Youngstown, Ohio, are acquiring knowledge 
through result of a 
Work Projects Administration activity whieh 
board of 


report 
“The elementary school 


visual experience as a 


is being sponsored by the city 


education. Forty-one elementary schools in 
this city are using visual aids to education, 
designed by the workers on this project. 
“For several months this WPA visual edu- 
cation project has been operating in Youngs- 


town, using unemployed carpenters, artists, 


and museum technicians to design and con-~ 


struct. ‘visual aids’ for classroom use. 


educational 
signal models, and natural-science and indus- 


aids as posters, games, traffic- 


children of-: 


Such ° 


trial exhibits have been turned out and dis- , 


tributed among all of the elementary schools 
in the city. Placed in conspicuous places in 
corridors or study halls, or used in daily class- 


room exercises, these illustrations help’ the 


pupils to make facts and knowledge a personal 


experience. 

A traveling museum has been developed by 
this teaching 
science and history. Several cases of speei- 


project to assist in 


mens have been collected which include a 


great 
plants and wild flowers that are indigenous to 
the State. 
mounted with identifying labels and history. 


l 


number of the insects, snakes, lizards, 


They have all been preserved and 


The cooperation of a number of the indus- 
trial concerns in Youngstown has provided 4 
valuable addition to this museum. The 
museum is hauled from school to school and 
set up for the use of the pupils. As it grows 
larger a permanent place will be provided for 
it and the pupils will be brought to it as part 
of their regular study, it is indicated. 


* 


Council Meets 


The International Council for Exceptional 
Children will hold its annual meeting at the 
Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, Pa., Febru- 
ary 22 to 24, 1940. 
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e EDUCATORS” BULLETIN BOARD 


New Books and 


Pamphlets 


Parent Education 
Schools for Democrac 

Ormond W 

W. Hubbar 

Parents and Teachers (600 S. Michigan Ave 


compiled by Charl 
ms with the assistance of. Frank 
Chicago, National Congress of 


1939 259 is 25 cents. 

A new ar ensive book about public education in 
the United Stat Written for parent-teacher groups; con 
sins mater I et symposiums, panel 
liscus 

Parenthood in a Democracy. The origin 
and histor f a large urban federation of par- 
ents and al terpretive analysis of its objec- 
tives and methods in education and organiza- 
tion for fam fe in a democratic society, by 


Margaret Lighty and LeRoy E. Bowman 
New York, published for the Robert E. Simon 


Memorial Foundation by the Parents’ Insti- 


tute, Ine., 1939 236 p. $1.50 

Presents the tor the T ed Parents Associations and 
s contribut t irent education; includes a brief biog 
raphy and appr tior the founder, Robert E. Simon 


Future Farmers of Ameriea 


Forward F. ] \ 


hers of the | ture 


a few thoughts for mem- 
Farmers of America and 
their advisers, by W. A. 
Md., The French-Bra\ 
141 p. 50 cents 


Baltimore, 
Printing Co., 1939 


Ross. 


Contains a talks used by the author over a period 
of years befor Future Farmers of America. Topics 
liscussed l eveloping hidden. power; This thing 
called ke ! perate Thrifty does it; Living 
with your | d time; What about scholarship? 
Citize W \ Everyday patriotism; The ever- 
changir Ip n: Service, the watchword 


Health Education 


Hygiene and Health, a student manual for 
health educat 
by. -Wm Ralph 
Angeles, Calif., The Caslon Printing Co., 


c1939 149} $1.25 


courses (men and women), 
LaPorte. 3d ed. rev. Los 


Suitabk r e in both senior high school and junior 
~ollege tevel r either boys’ or girls’ classes. The 
material is classified, condensed, and arranged under appro- 
riate headir the form of over 250 leading health ques 


I 
tions, based or lent inquiries 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Juvenile Delinquency in Massachusetts as a 
Public Responsibility {n examination into 
the present methods of dealing with child 
| background and the in- 
Boston, 
Massachusetts Child Council, 1939. 196 p. 
50 cents 


behavior, it lega 


dicated steps for greater adequacy. 


A stud responsibility for juvenile delin- 
quency made |} everal interested groups. The responsi 
bility of ti in relation to delinquency is discussed 


in Chapter \ 


Volume 25, Number 5 


Citizenship 
Whi is America? 
by Ann Mersereau. Joston 


pany, 1939, 


A primer oi democracy 
Ginn and Com- 
48 p. illus. 32 cents. 


Democratic government described for the child in the 


elementary gra 


I A rearrange- 
ment of the Constitution of the United States, 
by Alan Robert Murray. Washington, D. C., 
Published by Alan’ Robert) Murray, 1440 
Chapin Street NW., 1939. 40 p. illus, 25 


cents, single copy. 


What the Constitution Savs. 


Contains the exact words of the Constitution, including 


the amend! grouped by subject 


Consumer Education 

Scientific Consumer Purchasing, a study 
guide for consumers, by. Alice L. 
Washington, D. C., American Association of 
University Women, 1939. 81 p. 60 cents. 


Edwards. 


This study guide has been prepared for the use of any 
Although the outline 


is planned for group study, individuals may follow it with 


group, large or small, rural or urban 


profit Part I gives a general view of the situation of the 
consumer Part II provides outlines for the study of specific 


commodities 


Research in Reading 

Methods of Determining Reading Readi- 
, by A. L. Gates, G. L. Bond, D. H., 
Russell fand others} New York, Bureau of 
Publications, College, Columbia 


University, 1939. 60 cents. 


ness 


Teachers 


55 p. 


A large number of tests, ratings, examinations, and ap- 
praisals were applied to each pupil in four large New York 
City classes, shortly after the pupils entered first grade, at 
mid-term and at year end 
of the data 


The study is based on analysi 
ind comparison of scores. 


Summary and Selected Bibliography of Re 
search Relating to the Diagnosis and Teaching 
of Reading, October 1938 to September 1939, 
prepared by Arthur E. Traxler and Margaret 
A. Seder. New York, Educational. Records 
Bureau (437 West. 59th St.) 1939. 23 p. 
25 cents. (Educational Records: Supplemen- 
tarv Bulletin F. 

Consists of a general summary and an annotated bibli 
ography of selected studies for the period indicated. 


Susaw QO, Furrerer 


* 
Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the Office of 
Education on interlibrary loan, follows: 


Bimson, OLIVER H Participation of school personne! in 
1dministration: a study of the conditions which make for 
effective participation and the philosophy underlying the 
theory and practice of this type of administration. Doctor's, 
1938. University of Nebraska. 117 p 

BisHop, CATHERINE A. Sex differences in secondary 


] Master's, 1939 


school achievement George. Washington 


Universit 92 ». ms 


yom, Raten W Facts relating to the educational and 
ackground a representative group of Kansas 
er 1939. University of Kansas. 71 


Browne, Rose B. A critical evaluation of experimental 


studi remedial reading and the report of an experiment 
f backward readers Doctor's, 1939 Harvard 
University 224 p. ms 

Carr, Howarp F Washington college: a study of an 
attempt to provide higher education in Eastern Tennessee 
Doctor's, 1935 Duke University 282 p 

CARROLL, JANE M he effectiveness of the training 
school in the education of fifth and sixth grade children 
Doctor's, 1939. George Washington University. 288 p. ms, 
CLARK, CHARLES H rhe status and problems of begin- 
ning teachers in certain Florida high schools. Master's, 
1937. New York University. 55 p. ms 

CoL_e,. Mary I. Cooperation between the faculty of the 
campus elementary training school and the other depart- 
ments of teachers colleges and normal schools. Doctor's, 
939. Teachers College, Columbia University. 26 p. 

COOKINGHAM, WaLDO B. The child and the curriculum 
the syllabus of a course for integrating teacher education) 
Doctor's, 1988. New York University 171 p. ms 


DAILARD, RALPH. C An estimate of the cost of making 


grades 9 through 12 of the American common school effec- 
free. Doctor's, 1938. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 109 p 

Day, LEAH A A study of the young child in 67 one- 
teacher schools in New York State 


cuse University. 607 p. ms 


Doctor's, 1039. Syra 
DESJARDINES, LIONEL L A study of rural teachers in 


Penobseot county, Maine. Master's, 1939. University of 
Maine. 65 p. ms 
EskripGoe, T. J., jr. Growth in understanding of geo- 


graphic terms in grades 4to 7. Doctor's, 1937. Duke Uni 


versity 67 p 

HEPNER, WALTER R. Factors underlying unpredicted 
scholastic achievement of college freshmen. Doctor's, 1997. 
University of Southern California. 40 p 

Hunt, RoLre L. A study of factors influencing the public 
chool curriculum of Kentucky. Doctor's, 1937 
Peabody College for Teachers. 231 p. 

LARSON, CEDRIC A, 


tieorge 


Educational activities of the Feder 
ally planned community of Greenbelt, Md. Master's, 1939 
George Washington University. 215 p. ms 

McCulstion, FrRep. Graduate instruction for Negroes in 
the United States. Doctor's, 1939. George Peabody College 
for Teachers 72p 

McGaveny, Currorp J An investigation of the 
teacher’s contract in Maine. Master's, 1938. University of 
Maine. 51 p. ms 

McTaGGart, Eart L Agricultural education in Ameri- 
can Samoa. Master's, 1936. University of Hawaii. 189 
p. ms 

MILLER, Tom R, Some social implications of the central 
rural schools of New York State. Doctor's, 1938 Uni- 
versity of Syracuse. 387 p. ms 

MOLLE, CAROLINE. Problem children—their behavior 
difficulties in relation to their mental status and their health 
habits and practices at school and at home. Master's, 1920 
New York University 

NOuLEe, Ernest F. Basic considerations for supervising 
the farm practice programs of vocational agricultural pupils: 
1 study of conditions in New York State. Master's, 1039 
Cornell University. 182 p. ms. 


PARKHILL, GEORGE D 


55 p. ms 


The genesis, the present status and 
possible development of vocational education in the City of 
New York. Doctor's, 1938. New York University. 245 


Rizzo, Nicuotas D, Studies in visual and auditory 
memory span with special reference to remedial reading 
Doctor’s, 1939. Harvard University. 150 p. ms 

RoBINsON, WILLIAM H. The socio-economic composition 
of the 1938 freshman class of Huntington high school. Masa- 
ter’s, 1938. Hampton Institute. 125 p. ms. 

Snorey,Joun C. IMIiliteracy in the United States, particu- 
larly the Civilian Conservation Corps, and suggestions for 
Master's, 1939 


versity 77 Pp. ms, 


its elimination George Washington Uni- 


Ruta A. Gray 
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The Affirmative 


by W. W. TRENT 


State Superintendent of Free Schools 
of West Virginia 


kkk As proof of-the pudding is in the 
‘ating thereof, so is the proof of a 


school unit of organization in the 





accomplishments — thereof West 
Virginia tried for years the small unit varying 
in size from an independent district with only 
2 teachers to a large magisterial district with 
302 teachers. For 7 years the State has had 
the county unit. The results of the two in 
comparison favor the county unit 





W. W. Trent. 
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lhe county unit brought to West Virginia 


1 more equitable distribution of: (1) Per 
capita wealth back of each individual child 
and (2) local tax burden... It reallocated and 


redistributed the wealth of the counties that 
had been collected into independent districts 
to all the children of the county, thus placing 
the same per capita wealth back of each child 
within the county where formerly it had 
varied greatly in- one county from a low of 
S841 to a high of $14,664. It changed the 


tax rate from a high of 27 mills in one district 
and a low of. 3.7 mills in another district to 
6.6 for all districts—the average tax rate for 


the State 
More Economical 


\ county unit organization is more econom- 
i¢al than a smaller district organization. It 
reduces the needed number of officers, super- 
In West Virginia 
the number of board members was reduced 


visors, and. administrators. 


from 1,200 to 275; the number of secretaries 
, from 398 to 55. 


encourages. buying in larger quantities at 


of boards It permits and 


reduced prices. It calls for fewer high-school 
huildings and makes possible school-owned 
garages. It serves more children, has a richer 
curricula, and costs less than the smaller units. 
In 1929-30, under the local unit, the number 
of pupils transported was 23,526; the enroll- 
ment, 395,505; the average school term in the 
State, 165.6 days with 190 districts having 
but 8. months. In 1938-39, the number of 
pupils transported was 110,000; the net enroll- 
ment, 450,744; the average term, 171 days. 
The amount spent in 1929-30 was $27,104,- 
798:31; in 1938-39, $25,720,340.50. The cost 
per enrolled pupil in the former year was 


$77.43; in the latter vear, $57.06. 
Actions Resulting 


TI 
school facilities and opportunities. 


e county unit extends and improves 
Actions 


resulting from eliminating district lines (tui- 
tion barriers) and placing responsibility of 


town-and urban children alike on the same 


THIS MONTHS SUBJECT 
Is the County the Most 
Satisfactory Unit for 


School Administration? 


board resulted in more transportation, con- 
solidation of elementary and high schools, 
longer terms, better prepared teachers, and 
more expert supervision. for the rural schools 
They got what urban communities demanded, 

The larger State aid made necessary by the 
reduction of local support from 95 percent to 
45 percent is more easily and more equitably 
distributed with fewer units. In West Vir- 
ginia the reduction in. the number of units 


from 398 to 55 reduced approximately by 7 | 


times the amount of computation necessary 
for the distribution of State money. . It 
reduced in the same ratio the routine work of 
making budgets, checking expenditures, and 
computing attendance 


Keeping Pace 


The larger units enable the schools to keep 
pace with other developments. In time of 
travel the county unit is now smaller than the 
former township units. Boys and girls can go 
to the villages distances of 8, 10, and 15 miles 
now more easily than boys and girls formerly 
collected in centers from 2-, 3-, and 4-mile dis- 
tances. The opportunities for local economy 
and. initiative are, therefore, not. lessened. 
They would be lessened should the State be- 
come the unit. It seems reasonable that we 
accept the county as a larger unit of. school 
organization when we accept the larger com- 
munity unit. 

The accomplishments of the county unit in 
West Virginia refute any charges of reduced 
efficiency and prove that more may be accom- 
plished with the larger unit than with the 
smaller unit. With less money than was for- 
merly available, the average term in the State 
is longer; the preparation of teachers, higher; 
the number of boys and girls in high school, 
larger; the transportation, safer and more ex- 


tensive; school attendance, better; school ad- 


ministrators have better preparation in aca- 
demic credits and longer experience; the 
curriculum is enriched; and education is carried 
to rural communities—steps all-in the ascent 
toward the goal of universal education advo- 


‘sated by Horace Mann. 
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} Controversial Issues in Education 


Discussions of timely controversial issues in education by noted authorities in 
their respective fields are being presented in Scnoo. Lire, during the school 
year, as Scuoon Lire’s Forum Panel. In presenting the series, ScHoo Lire 
in no way attempts to make decisions upon these controversial issues. It 
seeks only, through forum technique, to throw light on such issues and to 
inspire careful thinking on subjects that concern the present and future of 


education endeavor throughout the Nation. 


The Necativ e The boundaries of counties have not. been 
a ¢ 


determined with respect to the need of the 


























ind inhabitants for educational services Nearly 
is by HOWARD A. DAWSON every county school survey has shown the 
ed : necessity of transferring children and terri 
—— ° - SNerrice 
, bccn Pi dearsengh ss cM tory from one county to another. Frequentl) Howard A. Dawson. 
U the county boundary cuts across community 
5) boundaries and. interferes with the local and 300 teachers; provided the principles 
“7 * * * Phe fact that under a county unit organization of schools. of community integrity and democratic 
Its f school administration there can 2. Other things being equal, the most satis- administration can be maintained. Thus 
7 4 ‘ be a great reduction in inequalities factory local school administrative unit is the on the one hand it is evident that many 
Ary poe of educational opportunity, a more one that best promotes democratic administration counties are too small to attain the most 
It economical tise of school funds, and a more Democratic administration should be meas- desirable size as a school administrative unit 
of equitable distribution of local tax burdens ured in terms of three criteria: Local participa and that on the other hand many counties 
nd does not necessarily establish the county as the tion, local initiative, and local control.’ that are large enough are composed of com- 
most satisfactory unit of school administration. Rarely, if ever should iocal interest’ and munity units that ought not to be submerged 
In general, the county unit of school admin- democratic control be sacrificed for so-called 
, istration. has Pe! proposed, not because any efliciency. If such a sacrifice is made "we Vo One Answer 
analvsis of the functions of a local school ad- will find in a generation that something of 
; ministrative unit has been made and its ehar- deep significance which money cannot buy It is, no doubt, politically expedient to 
acteristics described, but because it is an has been destroyed. accept the county unit of school administra- 
established and accepted unit of local govern- i Where the county is made the adiministra- tion in some States and to propose any other 
5! ment in several States, especially in the South tive unit, unjess the county in queswon aap- plan would complicate matters. It must be 
% and West a - wan lg sprig ROR: — admitted that. the county unit in all cases” 
ly | What are the criteria by which the satis- there is likely to be in the small communities would be betéer than the ame sane 
5 factoriness of a local school administrative a definite loss of control, and of local interest 
. init ean be judged? I submit the following and responsibility. 
‘d criteria and show in what respect the county 3. The local unit of school administration j 
\e~ OT Re cnet tien should be large enough to furnish at a reasonabli 
We 1 The } anal administrative unit cost the necessary services, such as administration 
01 espe al ; . l areas, should hear a lida by projess onal leadership, Su pe rvision aj \w 
m- ie ealied 16 the community, the wndl of instruction and attendance, efficient business 
} sailed -ovaas ess ins this countii. ; management, and operation and maintenance 
:; “Geographically a rural community is a of the school plant and pupil transportation 
ed Riel aane thin which the people —— Repeated researches have shown that .a 
a common center of interest, usually a village, local unit of about 1,600 pupils and 40 -* 
he and within which they havea pate ol danmnnnt more teachers can have such services with 
r- obligation -ai 1 responsibilities.” efficiencs and economy. A more desirable 
- It seems apparent that. units of local school size of administrative unit 
my administration should be coterminous with is about 10,000 pupils 
reg . = . o ‘ ater mene . _ — " 
d- é aoiltes Seeger: : I . y composer Administrators, 17th Yearbook, 
of communities of such diverse interests that Schools in Small Communities, 1939 
ll the necessary homogeneity for successful coop- National Education Association, 
= eration in. the administration of an educational Washington, D. C., p. 226 , 
d : : 3 Regents Inquiry into the Char- 
nt § program is practically impossible. acter and Cost of Public Education 
in the State of New York. 
- Dwight Sanderso1 Locating the Rural Community. Education for American Life. 
Cornell Exter n Bulletin 413, Cornell University, p. 6. pp. 89-90. 1938 
() Vol ume 25, Number 5 














That ad 
establish the 


system now in most of the States 
mission, however, 
county as the most satisfactory unit of school 
administration.. In some States, as in New 
England and New York, it would perhaps be 
the least satisfactory unit, because in those 
States the county has but little political and 
practically no sociological significance. 
There is no one answer as to what is the most 
satisfactory local school administrative unit 
For any given State or area the answer must 


does not 


Mr. Trent’s Rebuttal 


The argument presented by Dr. Dawson for 
community units does not exclude the county 
In fact, it strengthens the 
Prac- 


evolved as 


as the school unit. 
claim for this unit for school purposes. 
tically all 
geographical units as our Nation 
with former methods of transportation access 
to the county seats within a few hours. With 
present methods of transportation that time 
Except for the relocation 


citizens of counties 


grew had 


is greatly reduced. 
of the county seats for commercial purposes, 
the greater part of them are centrally located. 

In many respects the county school unit 
meets the standards set up by Dr 
county unit. In service it may 
effective and no more expensive—the two 
suggested units may serve the same number of 


Dawson for 


be just. as 


pupils. In control it can be just as demo- 
cratic—the two are suggested to serve similar 
areas. In educational opportunity it is more 
democratic. It offers equal opportunities alike 


to rich and poor, to rural and urban, and to the 


fortunate and less fortunate communities. 
In this respect the county unit is 


satisfactory. 


proving 


Step Toward Goal 


Community units established for social and 
economic advantages would not be desirable 
for school purposes. They would include those 
persons living in the more fortunate areas and 
exclude the less fortunate. Such were. the 
units that existed in West Virginia prior to the 
adoption of the county unit and such are the 
units that now exist in other States where 
they have been permitted to organize on the 
basis of social and economic interest. Greater 
inequalities of educational opportunities ob- 
than 


The county unit tends 


tained under our former organization 
obtain under the new. 
to equalize both educational opportunity and 
tax burden without regard to the privileged 
few. The community unit encourages inequal- 
ity in both. In breaking down the artificial 
barriers that may exist between communities, 
the county as a school unit provides a great 
step toward that much coveted goal—equal 
educational opportunities for all the children 
of all the people. 


* 


1 
} 
I 


be sought in light of the facts in the local 
situation and in scientific planning according 
to sound educational and sociological princi- 
ples Only this conclusion seems to be cer- 
should be 
of other 


governmental functions-and there is no reason 


tain: Educational administration 
independent of the administration 
local governmental 


why the boundaries of 


inits whether cities, townships, or counties 
should be satisfactory as boundaries for school 


D Irpost ~ 


Vr. Dawson’s Rebuttal 


The county unit: of school administration in 
West Virginia is no doubt much more effective 
That fact, 
however, does not make it the most satisfac- 


than the former district system. 


tory unit for any other State, nor establish it 
as the best unit for the whole of West Virginia. 

It is not sufficient to point out the increased 
efficiency obtained through the county unit in 
West Before that the 
county is the best of all possible units it would 


Virginia. deciding 
be necessary to look at some of its sociological 
and psychological effects, to find out what has 
happened to community life, to local pride, and 
initiative. We would also want to know what 
happens to small rural communities and to 
their children when they are thrown into a 
I maintain that 
and economy are not the ultimate 


large urban school situation. 
efficiency 
tests of the desirability of any given type of 
local school unit. 

If school units sufficiently large to offer 12 
years of instruction with a high school of at 
least 300 pupils and supervisory and adminis- 
trative services necessary to carrving on effec- 
tively the work of the schools are organized, 
all the necessary tests have been met. Such 
units may or may. not be counties. 

If the 


primary 


that the 


schools rests 


proposition is accepted 
obligation to support 
need not be 


with the State we greatly con- 


cerned about the equalizing effects of the 


county unit Practically the same results can 

be obtained under other large types of unit. 
The point las been made that the number 

of supervisory officers has been reduced under 


the county unit. This may or may not be a 


virtue. There is strong probability that just 
as the small district system makes it difficult 
to obtain adequate administrative and super- 
visory services, the over-large unit may do the 


There 


county unit because these services are set up 


same thing. is danger that under the 
in the county seat and theoretically are avail- 
able to all the county their adequacy will be 
assumed. It is fairly well established that 


there should be a each 50 
No county unit State except Mary- 
land has even approached that standard. On 
the other hand Vermont 


and combination of 


supervisor to 
teachers. 


with its town unit 
towns into supervisory 
districts has on the 
each 40 teachers. 


average a supervisor to 


Next Month’s Forum Subject 
Should Federal Aid for Education be 
Earmarked for Special Purposes? 


Affirmative: John Guy Fowlkes, Professor of 
Education, University of Wisconsin. 

Negative: J. B. Edmonson, Dean, School of 
Education, University of Michigan. 


* 


Policies and Procedures 
in Health Work 


More than one 


been engaged in getting down on paper its 


national organization has 


ultimatum regarding wavs and means of im- 
proving the health of the school child. First 
in the list was the Nationa] Education Asso- 
ciation in its publication, Social Services and 
the Schools. 
policies by the State directors of physical and 


The second is the presentation of 


health education prepared by Bernice Moss, of 
the Utah State Department of Education, and 
W. H. Orion, of the California State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

This statement will be of interest to workers 
in the interrelated realm of health, physical 
education, and recreation. It 
tained from James E. Rogers, secretary of the 
Society of State Directors, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, at a cost of 5 cents per copy, 


may be ob- 


with a reduction in price where 100 or more 


are purchased. 











At St. Louis 


The U. S. Office of Education 


invites you to visit its Exhibit at St. Louis during the convention of the American 


Association of School Administrators, February 24—29. 
be on display and representatives of the staff will be in charge. 


Publications of the Office will 
The booth number is 


G-51 in the Municipal Auditorium. 
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Local Sehool Units Project: 


by Andrew H. Gibbs, Chief Educational Assistant 


petter schools Lm poses Oo! 
1dministrators the necessity 
lering thoroughly the pres- 


ool situation as it concerns 





physical plant pupil, professional, and non- 
professio! a rsonnel number, socio-eco- 
nomic stat listributior and compositio! 
of population; costs and ability to pay; rela- 
tion of education to other governmental 
services; the curriculum; and many other 
related factors 

The prov Ol ol adequate programs of 
educatio1 throughout their borders has 
recently led one-third of the States to take 


stock of present educational conditions and 
mmendations for their improve- 
Arizona, Ar- 
Kentucky, North 


Oklahoma, Pennsylvania, and 


to make rect 
ment le these States 
kansas, California, Illinois, 
Carolina, O! 


Tennessee urticipated in the local school 


units project Che purpose was to explore 
the possibilities of organizing more satisfac- 
tory units of attendance, administration, and 


finance project was guided and coordi- 
nated by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion project staff and was financed by a grant 
of emergene funds. 


The project staff of each participating State 


has issued a State report on the findings of the 
study in the State and has made individual 


county reports giving findings and proposals 


for counties studied. The State reports are 


available from the respective State depart- 


ments of educat and some county reports 


may still be available from these State depart- 
ments 
The Office Edueation project staff pre- 


pared two cations based on data sub- 
mitted by the 10 States: One describes the 
work of the State projects, summarizes their 
findings, and analyzes the status of existing 
school units these States; the other formu- 
lates principles and suggests procedures for 
prosecuting studies of local school units. The 
cation is Office of Education Bul- 
letin, 1938, No. 10, Local School Unit Organi- 
and the latter, Office of 
1938, No. 11, Principles 
and Procedu in the Organization of Satis- 


facto I Local School Units 


former pub 


zation ian If States, 


Edueat Oo! B ietin, 


Changes as fundamental in character as 
many of those which may be expected from 
the studies of local school units in these States 
cannot be hoped for in short order; effecting 
the proposals, as projected, will doubtless 
result only from a long-time program within 
each State. The proposals were made. pri- 
marily to permit broadening the program 
offerings, to permit employing better trained 
and better paid teachers, to permit employing 
supervisory personnel, etc.—to provide better 
schools throughout the State at little or no 
increased cost 


Volume 25, Number 5 


This article is concerned primarily with 
studies in the 10 States participating in the 
local school units project sponsored by the 
United States Office of Education. In ad- 
dition, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Texas, 
Ltah, Washington, and Wisconsin, aided by 
Federal funds, individually studied their 
present educational conditions; Minnesota, 
with Federal funds, studied 14 counties; and 
New York has recently reported the findings 
and recommendations of its Regents’ In- 
quiry into the character and cost of public 
education in the State of New York. 


* * * 


Typical of the advantages cited by the 
States for these projected plans are those 
reflected in the following from the Oklahoma 
Study of Local School Units: ! 

“The enlargement of attendance areas and 
administrative units will make it possible for 
the State to provide adequate educational 
training to every child of the State at the 
same or less cost. The data show. that the 
larger units can provide better training at 
lower unit current costs and lower instruc- 
tional salary costs per pupil in average daily 
attendance 

“The extreme variations in educational 
opportunities that now exist would be. mate- 
rially reduced and would result in a program 
of elementary and secondary education that 
would offer better and more nearly equal 
teaching, supervisory, and. administrative 
services for all the children of the State. On 
the basis of enrollment and number of teachers, 
the wide variations that now exist in the size 
of schools would be greatly reduced, and 
would encourage an educational program 
which would more nearly meet the needs of 
all the children.’ 

The States participating in the study have 
indicated their intention to make further use 
of the project data filed in the State depart- 
ment offices and to continue to study this 
problem; in most instances, recommendations 
growing out of the work of the projects have 
been made an integral part of the State pro- 
gram of education. Through activity of these 
project staffs a considerable body of informa- 
tion not previously available has been gath- 
ered—which of itself is a significant contribu- 
tion of the study. 

In addition to pointing out the needs for 
changes and indicating rather specifically 
desirable types of changes and the way in 
which such changes can be most easily made, 

| Oklahoma 
local school units in Oklahoma 
department, 1938. Pp. 329-30 


State department of education. Study of 
Oklahoma City, The 


Its Contributions 


in State School 


{dministration 


tud as made the following contribu- 
tions 

1. Collection of data, not previously avail- 

able, on status of local school units (and its 


availability for use in the respective State 
departments of education 
Organization of data collected, together 

with information already available, to reveal 
the strengths and weaknesses of individual] 
school units 

3. Evaluation of the data collected and an- 
alyzed as a basis for formulating tentative but 
specific recommendations 

a) For improving individual school units 
in each State, and 

(b) For making such other changes in the 
State educational program as will 

1) Facilitate the establishment of improved 
school units 

2) Eliminate existing complexities of inter- 
unit relationships, and 

3) Reduce operating inefficiencies in the 
administrative structure of the State school 
system 

Beyond their value as 10 individual State 
studies, these studies as a group—together with 
the studies made by Idaho and Texas, whose 
procedures and content followed closely the 
Federal study—-have value in showing the 
desirability of planning a series of research 
studies to fit into a mosaic which will depict 
the larger problem of which each is a part 
Likewise the various county studies provided 


for the States similar mosaics 


Publications of the 
LocalSchool Units Project 
An Annotated Bibliography 


of State 
and county reports should be obtained from 


Information about availability 
the chief State school officer of the respective 
States. Copies of the State reports were 
deposited in the libraries of the schools of 
education throughout the United States as 
were also copies of the two project publica- 
tions of the United States Office of Education. 
There are also deposited in the library of the 
United States Office of Education for inter- 
library loan copies of the State (except 
Arizona) reports. 

United States Office of Education bulletins 
may be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


Individual State Project Reports 


State department of public in- 
A study of local school attendance 


Arizona 
struction. 
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areas and administrative units in Arizona. 


Phoenix, The department, 1936. 185 


(mimeographed) maps, tables 


Gives 14 county plans of reorganizat 
This study was made to détermin« 
conditions in each county and sc! listrict in Ar 
“serve aS a guide in recommending ar l 

which, when completed, should 

defects and inequalities of the pre 

any increase in annua! expenditure 
and increase the educational opportur f all 
children in the State... The inforr 

study should serve as a valuable a tide to fut 
decisions on school organization.”’ 


Arkansas. 
instruction. 


State department of pu 
A study of Joeal school units 
Arkansas. Little Rock, Th lepartme! 
1938. . 214 p. 


maps, charts, tal 


The study embraced the 75 cour State A 
outgrowth of the study made in ea I propose 
grams of reorganization were dev: 
county programs have been comy 
able in typed form: others in mime 1 fort C 
plete data, including the propos« 
counties are on file in the State dep 

The report listed here 
administrative units and gives in su rm the pre 
and proposed programs for three t 
show different situations and condit 
of the 75 reports on file in the Stat 


State department of educat 


units California 


Yalifornia. 
Study of local school 
Sacramento, The department, 1937. 137 
maps, charts, tables. 


The report sets forth pertinent infort n.on pre 
status of school district organization in ‘ fornia. In ord 
to develop adequate comparisons betw 
small units in respect both to administrative uni 
attendance areas, illustrative proposals f unit 
representative counties in California are 

Complete reorganization prop¢ 
California staff of this study have been pr nted ir 
rately prepared county reports, which are on f n the St 
department. 


[llinois. 
struction. 
Illinois. 
158 p. 


State department of publi 
Study of 


Springfield, The department, 


local school units 


tables. 


It is indicated in the preface to t! report that althou 
county reports in rough finished forn ring the present 
status have been prepared and written for f the 9¢ inti 
studied, 90 counties will be completed lose of 
project. (Six counties in Illinois were 1 uded in tl 
study.) 

It is indicated also in the preface that report 
tially preliminary and that the study of local school. ur 





will be continued by the office of the superintendent of } 
instruction following the close of the project, and that rep 
will be issued by the State office of pul t 

work is completed. 


Kentucky. State department of educatior 


Study of local school units in Kentucky 


Frankfort, The department, 1937. 126 p. 


maps, charts, tables. 


The purpose of this report is to. t1 I ly the devel 
ment of public education in Kentucky up to the present time 
to set up desirable minimum standards for the State’s educa 
tional program, to evaluate the present program in terms 
these standards, to propose a more desirable education 


program for the State in the future, and t iggest means of 


financing such a program 

Maps of 6 counties shown in report; final maps of 
counties and complete status data as of 1934-35 for Ken 
300 school districts are on file in the State departmen 
Frankfort. Reports on present status and proposal 
over 60 counties were completed by M 
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nerging. of districts and the consolid 


State department of pub- 
Study of local school units in 
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Carolina. department, 





191 p. illus., maps, charts, tables. 
e prese d brief statem« ind statistical tables 
e pul chools of the State as a whole, and 
for their improvement As representa- 
he present local status of schools pot map ind de 
ire given for several counties. It is 
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State department of education 


f local school units in Ohio. Colum- 
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State department of education. 
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Printir 
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Government 
10 cents. 
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tables. 
Reviews existing 
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ind operation of the 
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and gives illustrative 
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This bulletin is intend 
school officials and other 


tion and administration the 


study of local school unit 
in its suggested principle 
which would contribute t 


and elements within the r 


Its content concerns: Probl 


the recognition of need for 


the work and the staff to « 


defining, stating, and ad 
collecting and organizing 
upon which to evaluate 
proposals for improvement 
financial program 

This publication is a re\ 
book issued in 1936 by the ¢ 


study of local school units cx 


Office of Education and 
Illinois, Kentucky, Nort 
Pennsylvania, and: Tenne 
forms for collecting and 
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bibliography. 
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Office, 


charts, and 


il developmer! 
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classification, 
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pter to status and operation 
the 10 participating States 
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é perating relationships, 
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of satisfactory units—and 
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maps, and photographs; it 


lata ! a rather inclusive 
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Washington, U.S. 
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g Office, 


forms, maps, charts. 
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which would be rather extensive 
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organization, 
tudy, and a plan for organizing 
wry out this plan; the need for 


pting standards and objectives; 


data to show present status and 


present situation and project 
e legislative program; and the 
sion and elaboration of the hand- 
’ffice of Education and used in the 
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Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
h Carolina, Ohio, Oklahoma, 
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and ° 7 . * . 
» va. . 
it American Vocational Association 
ms 
y’s Obligation to Youtl must be a thoroughgoing reorganization of State Directors of Vocational Education dur- 
keynote of the thirty-third the administrative and fiscal basis for educa- ing their conference which preceded the 
onvention of the Americar tion to provide larger areas of support and opening of the convention proper, U. 8. 
al Association - held in control, especially for the education of the Commissioner of Education J. W. Studebaker, 
Mich., December 6-9, 1939. vouth of ages 16 to 20 said In 1900, only 8 percent of the young 
In discus this obligation, Administrator “Inequalities of educational opportunity people of high-school age were going to high 
i Paul \ McNutt, of the Federal Security arising from the financial circumstances of school, while in 1939, the percentage is 6S 
Agency, assert ‘More and more clearly we the families of youth must continue to be With a total of 6% million young persons in 
are seeing t tit the business of government attacked by programs of sustaining work ur 23,000 high schools, we find about half 
as the agent emocratie society to guarantee along the lines of the student-aid program of the schools with fewer than 100 pupils; and 
to every und girl, to every youth, and the NYA rhe development of scholarships, about 7,000 of them with only two teachers 
ideed to ¢ adult, the opportunity to go of student aid and especially of part-time What we have to do, generally speaking, is to 
VN is far as h ts will take him. work opportunities has only made a_ begin- create a situation in the United States, and 
‘ “Tt sh byious to evervyone,’’ said ning; the learn-while-vou-earn princip'e must n each State, in which it will be possible for 
@ Mr. MeNuit that a most important clement find new applications which can be developed young people to go to the kinds of schools or 
7 in pers d econoemie security is the ele- in cooperation with employers, with labor, and centers of education in which they can get the 
129 ment of occupational competence. It was with government. In this field lies a con- kinds of education which will prepare them 
Al this feeling ‘cupational competence which tinued challenge to the vocational educators.”’ for life This demands greater flexibility in 
disting re { farmers, artisans, and mer- Mr. McNutt added that he was not advising our educational institutions It demands also 
chants of other davs and helped to give them that every small school system offer a full that the State must see its obligation to these 
he feeling versonal worth and independ- course of occupational preparation, but rather oung people 
ence whic! ed in the birth of democratic that voung people who live where such oppor- Dr. Studebaker said that millions of young 
governments. It is the lack of occupational tunities are not ayailable be furnished trans- people are not now getting the proper prep 
security 1 machine civilization which pro- portation, tuition, and maintenance so that aration for life’s responsibilities because they 
les the t er that demagogues have touched they might take this work in other centers must attend high schools which are tied to ti 
fF it ( th movements abroad. Vocational schools might well be developed, mud roads. He said he envisioned a system 
ps, “New high-school courses to prepare for the he said, as regional junior colleges or technical inder which vocational schools in various 
g practica I f life for the youth who will institutions offering terniinal courses. centers of cach State would be made availabk 
. not go to « e, new equalization of educa- “The NYA and the CCC,” Mr. MeNutt to students selected through small but efficient 
te; tional opport ty for all American youth are continued, “in helping. a relatively small guidance bureaus set up in each State depart- 
ed | mperat eded todav.”’ Mr. MeNutt number of our youth, have served to emphasize ment of education. He said funds should be 
said further In constantly increasing num- the long-recognized fact that there are values made available to send selected students to 
bers emplover ll not employ young people in work these schools but that local taxpayers should 
who lack ft iturity which is represented by “Such programs of work, however, should not be expected to bear the entire cost of 
high-sel graduation. This fact imposes be closely geared into the programs of our maintaining such schools. ‘“‘Within reason- 
es upon seco ur schools the necessity of ad- educational systems, particularly in.the voca- able limits the taxpayers of a community 
ol justing their rograms of instruction to meet tional education field, at every point so that should finance the education of students in 
Ss. * the needs a growing percentage of the we shall not be guiltv of taking the time of that community,’’ Dr. Studebaker said, ‘‘but 
p youth po} it Courses which are suitable vouth, which is the precious time of prepara- iltimately there must be a larger tax area. 
ad, primarily for th who are college bound are tion for life’s work, under the inducement of This will call for State and perhaps Fed- 
ts not sufficient; nor is a program adequate wages for mere labor which does not prepare eral participation. The Federal Government 
; which permit pportunity only for some for later employment.” might well, under certain restrictions, provide 
© specializat the skilled trades, important Mr. McNutt indicated that each State must funds to States which States would match on 
as that is N methods must be devised for be left free to work out for itself the readjust- an easv basis to get this thing going. ~ A 
ve 4 relating ed it to all of life espet ially in ments of its program of secondary education Federal investment of $50,000,000 on a 
w: the area of and occupational competence necessary to meet the occupational needs of 25 percent State matching basis which could 
method +h will offer voung people the voung people “Voeational educators,” he be used for the purpose of transportation, 
kinds of ed tion thev need for the practical said, ‘‘are in a position of strategic importance maintenance, and tuition of young persons 
t work of ¢ me. farm, store, office, and to give leadership to such a program. seeking vocational education opportunities 
f factory would more than pay for itself in reducing the 
me “Can t lone? My answer is, Yes it A Major Function necessity of providing work relief for un- 
ect } can and it t be done. To do it will re- employed out-of-school young people,” Dr. 
the quire, however, that we face the issue of “It is a major function of education,” . he Studebaker prophesied. 
cost remarked, “to bring intelligence to bear upon 
“First of all.’ asserted Administrator Me- life as it is lived in the factory, home, office, or 
>. Nutt,  “‘the must be a much _ increased on the farm. To do so will return education Opportunity to Work 
: equalizatio f educational opportunity. from the artificialities and sterilities of much 
i, Short sel terms, early school-leaving age, of present-day formalized schooling by focus- The needs of youth for occupational adjust- 
il § ~§=6tthe ~povert f local school districts, total ing it upon life as it is and as it ought to be ment were also reiterated by Aubrey Williams, 
absence of eational training facilities—all lived.”’ Administrator of the NYA. “Youth of 
these must e vigorously attacked. There In addressing the National Association of America has as its greatest need the oppor- 
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i Note of Confidence 


tunity to work at something of a useful.char 
acter for which it will get paid; but the ne« 


goes beyond the need of wages aid Mr L. J. Taber, master of the National Grange 

Williams. “There is no permanent plac I ounded a te of confidence in the future, 
relief agencies in this Natio: [ think the peaking before the banquet session of the 
people want the schools that now are functior convent I totally. disagree with those 
ing to handle the teaching and the ant no feel { s an unfortunate time to live, 

private industry to furnish th bs Phe uid Mr. Tabor This is the golden age for 
NYA chief pointed out that e NYA wa the resolute, the courageous, and the heroic 
not established as an educat il move but a Boys and girls daily face life’s greatest oppor- 
a relief move. It is true that e of ! tunit I ling the grapes of promise in the 
staff have not been able to a 1 the rge ft estoring a troubled world 

fit young people as quickly ; ssibie 101 We should not only put pressure on finding 
places in private industry Che training the ew plants and new crops but on the things 
have stressed, however, is se All our that can be done for the social, educational, 


{ recreational side of life,’’ said the head of 


nge He 


projects must be productior projects primar ul 
and will continue to be just added that agriculture has 


Mr. Williams said further, ‘‘I feel that th lone a better job of handling a troublesome 


Federal Government must get into the educa situation than any other group of the country, 
tional picture and implement it for givit tying that the face of low prices and un- 
hack to American youth the « ince to lear! itisfacto! income the farmers have not only 
how to work. The skills ecessary are a taken care of their own relief situations, in the 
school problem, but the public and the Gi iain, but have absorbed more than 2,000,000 
ernment must recognize that there Is a need city people.in recent years 


not being met.’’ Mr. Williams admitted Idle acres, idle dollars, and idle men create 


that particular emphasis. had bec aced o1 the challenge that has inspired authors and 
training in the NYA in the last few mont! speakers to paint a dark picture concerning 
and he said he realized that icators had the future :ol ir land,’ said Mr. Tabor 
cause for concern in some instances on this he challenge can be answered by changing 


However, he. hastened t assure the emphasis in the training and development 


account. 1 ti 
NYA it t< I out! We must match the opportunities 


the vocationa! educators that 
e ith a faith equal to the present 


educational program had nition that we face with % | 


“moving in’’ to usurp any pat f the schor nour 


1 . ~¢ rT 4 . part 4 ge ; ~rdis 
field; rather, it. desired t sa . © cordia Sectional Meetings 
cooperation of educational forces providing 
the necessary vocational training opport Sectional meetings were devoted to diseus- 
ties which would assist out-of-s« Ol oung . , 
sions of diftierent phases of the work in agri- 
people to secure employine! 


M. C. Mobley, director of vocat 


tion for Georgia, and newlv elect 


dustry, business, home economics, 
nal educa- ndustrial arts and part-time education, voca- 
president : 
resid tional guidance, and vocational rehabilita- 


of the National Association of State Directors, tior If ild be impossible to report the 
presented a paper in whi the . commor many interesting issues which were discussed 
problems for those striving for cooperatio all these section meetings. Suffice it to 
between NYA and the vocational educators touch upon a few of the high lights in some 
were stated to be: (1) A lack of. vocationa a 

funds for payment of teachers NYA yout \t a ined section meeting devoted to 
employed on work projects, (2) difficulties the topl Vocational Education and _ the 


of NYA enrollees in vocat il classes ore, Maj, Frank J. Me- 


mergency, 


finding time for both worl rojects a Sherry from the Office of the Chief of Staff of 
vocational training, (3) shortage of eauip ited States Army, pointed out that 
ment and vocational training facilities Kons nd Sinton faces a. shortens in cortain 
handling the increased enrollments occasion itomesinn’ of biel leer no. end would 


by NYA, (4) difficulty of holding instructio 
and training of. NYA enrollees to vocationa If 


lifficult situation in the event of war 
i this country should 


pecome involved in a 
standards. 


major il aid the Army Officer, “‘there 

Addressing the first general session of thy be a tremendous burden put upon our 
convention, W. J. Camero: ' Ford Motor ssentia ul dustries Raw materials and 
Co., said, “You have laid a good foundati lant facilities are available, but from neces- 
in basie principles, and I should say the reaso i. ' | be essential: that semiskilled 
for that is that you have worked for the pupil ers take over operations now performed 
to bring him something he cou se; you v sk d workmen and that men skilled in a 
not work on the pupil in behali somet gle overation or unskilled. take over work 
else that hoped-to use him. Having the right nerformed by semiskilled workmen 
motive, you began at the right « Uver a I 1 of peace-time years, much could 
“There would be somethin: istly in a e don iinimize the confusion and dis- 
educational system that exist erely 1 ptic roduction schedules incident to 
turn out factery fodder, ak the: expansion of industrial plants if employed 
mechanically stamped out t e shapes o emiskilled and unskilled workmen wer 
‘various trades to fill some t emand en a pportunity through plant-training 
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programs to imp! tne I \ part of 
this responsibilit Talis lirect ipon Vo- 
cational schools throug! trade extension 
courses Existing facilities f vocational 


schools must be expanded problem is 
to be solved sat Tact 

In summarizing 1 LIS¢ sion of this 
combined sectior eeting, ¢ \ Prosser, 
director of Du ody institute, Minne- 
apolis, Mint tated that ! tne event of a 
real national emergen¢ the Nation would 
find that voeat ! chools and vocational 
teachers would be at its command to assist 
nsofar as possibl eeting training needs. 
As to the present emergen¢ I ch confronts 
young people in ma g the transition from 


school to work 


at a time wher outh finds it 
increasingly difficult to secure employment, 


he emphasized the fact that ational eduea- 


tion provides ne ho! rr tne inemploy- 


ment problem; rather fhe pointed out that 


vocational training simply improves the com- 
petitive advantage f the trainee who when 
he secures an available precludes the 


possibility of immediate en vment for his 


competitor Vocational educators will be 


found ready to cooperate with the NYA. or 
other governmenta real ATIONS 1n providing 
vorthy vocational trai: g to properly selected 


vouth 


; 


Closely related to the theme of meeting the 


Nation’s responsibilit for youth was the dis- 


cussion in one of the agricultural section 


meetings which foeused attention upon the 
problem of Placem« and Establishment of 
Young Men in Farming R. W 


United States Office 


Gregory, 
f Education, summarized 
the discussion thus 1) The biggest job facing 
(merica is that of helping young men get jobs, 
of helping young men wanting to farm to get 


into farming, (2) placement farming is a 


local problem and will be solved largely on a 
loeal basis, (3) workers voeational agri- 


culture must knovy the facets concerning 


placement-in-farming opportunities, facts con- 
cerning both the quantity and the quality of 
these opportunities 1) vocational agricul- 
ture education must be concerned with 
training programs and outcomes for all grades 
and classifications of farmers and not be 
satisfied merely with what it is able to do for 
a leadership minor It should be pointed 
toward helping boys and ing men get what 
they have to have to enter farming on any 
status. 


At this same session, George P Devoe, 
Michigan 


ilts of a study 


professor of agricultural ication, 


State College, presented the res 


with respect: to Placement and Establishment 
of Young Men in Farming in Michigan. This 


study served to emphasize the necessity for 
vocational guidance I ing men in rural 
high sehools. Mr Devoe said, Cruidance 
must be made increasing effective through 
the use of informat of the type disclosed 
by. the Michigan stud With the large per- 


centage of young me urming as partners, and 


to some extent with those other types of 
farming status, it juite evident that parent- 
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reared t g in vocational 
agricuitul it that opportu! ities 
for suf s test ther occupations 
related t 

Another 1 1 ct meeting Of agri 
cultural tea as devoted to a report of 
he ( tandards for vocational 
wriculture With the passage of the Smith 
Hughes Act f programs of instrue 
tion desig I ti ( who have entered 
Ipon or are g to enter upon the work 
of the fa the farm home’ vocational 
agricuiture tment were often tacked 
on” to gene schools in rural districts 
For man' the chief emphasis was. upon 
the quantitat te on of the vocational 
wriculture More reeently the at- 
tention has py jualitative improve- 
ment \ tee « standards for agri- 
cultural ed vas appointed to formulate 
evaluatio1 t ents which are now in 
process of t by se in the field It 
s hoped ins of the evaluation pro- 
gram to st e effort to improve present 
standards rclice agricultural edu- 
eatiol 

As report B. Frank Kvker, Acting 
( hief, B | 1ucatLol service, | . ‘a 
Office of | t the outstanding trends 
n discuss t the business education section 
meetings 1 ted as follows 1) Increas 
g collal t etween business educators 
and bu ‘ ps, in the promotion and 
organizat training programs; (2) increas 
ing collaborat of trade associations in the 
development of structional materials; (3) in 
addition to 1 sual courses in salesmanship, 
a greater ¢ sis is being placed upon the 


developm«e rses stressing merchandise 


informat the managerial phases of 


DUSINEeSS 


The hig Y I tine business education 
section was t nt luncheon meeting with 
the Grand ] is Advertising Club, Sales 


Managers’ ¢ \ssociation of Commerce 


and Industrial Bureau, which was addressed 


by Paul H. Nystrom, professor of marketing, 


Columbia rsity, New York City, and 
a membet { Federal Advisory Board for 
Voeationa lucation, on the subject The New 
\pproach to the Problem of Business Improve- 
ment 

Among hig ts in the discussions of the 
industrial « tion section meetings, as re- 


ported by L. 8. Hawkins, Chief, Trade and 
Industrial ] ition Service, United States 
Office of |] ition. ere the following: ] 


Developm ng programs for the air- 


craft: indust1 2) a growing interest in and 
inderstanding of the program of apprentice- 
ship tra Federal Apprenticeship 


Committes effects of Federal social and 


labor legislat ocational industrial edu- 


cation progr : 1) improvement of super- 
vision at State and local levels, (5) increasing 
cooperatior 1 Federal and State governh- 


mental ag 
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Panel Discussion 


(Another hig ght of the convent was the 
panel disc < n at the luncheon meeting ! 
the Trade School Principals Associatior 
joint session with the National Council of 
Local Adn trators of Vocational Educa 
tion and Practical Arts \t this session, 


under the chairmanship of Franklin J. Weller, 
Voeational High 


School, New York City. there was a lively dis 


principal Me tropolitan 
cussion of the problem: Can We Train for 
Versatility n which Howard A. Campion, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Los 
(ngeles; Walter B. Jones, department of ir 
school of education, Uni 


Edwin <A Lee, 
College, 


dustrial education, 
versity of Pennsylvania: 
professor of education, Teachers 


Columbia Universitv: and Charles A. Prosser, 


director, Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis 
participated The issue discussed came out 
of the report of the Regent’s Inquiry into the 
Character and Cost of Public Education in the 
State of New York,' in which the recommenda 
tion was made that training be directed to the 
development of versatility of skills in order to 
facilitate transfer from one job to another, 
especially upon the level of semiskilled em- 
ployment Mr. Prosser argued that training 
for versatility of skill within a trade field is to 
be encouraged, but that there was not such 
versatility as would operate between various 
trades Mr. Keller raised the question: How 
broad is a trade? Mr. Campion emphasized 
the necessity of some specialization in skill 
training in order that the trainee might have 
some merchantable skill to sell to the employ 
er. Mr. Lee took the position that there is 
contradiction in terms in the phrase “‘gener- 
alized vocational education.’ Vocational ed- 
ucation is always specific insofar. as it is pointed 


In the 


light of the usual practice of selective admis- 


to a particular result, employability. 


sions to trade schools, the question was raised 
as to whether the vocational school has a re- 
sponsibility to take any and all youth who 
apply for admission and attempt to give them 
such specific training as will assist them in 
finding and keeping a job. | Mr. Prosser urged 
that if, because of limitation of funds or facili- 
ties, it was impossible to take all students, 
then, naturally, the selection “would be from 
the top rather than the bottom of the heap.”’ 

The conclusion which this panel discussion 
seemed to arrive at may be stated as follows: 
The community has a responsibility to provide 
vocational training opportunities for all the 
youth of the community who desire such train- 
ing. In so doing, it will probably be best to 
specialize the schools or training courses to 
point to particular semiskilled or skilled oceu 
pations. We must refine and define our goals 
for vocational education; limit and specialize 
our efforts; serve all citizens but not with the 
same pabulum. Stigma should attach to at- 
tendance on a vocational school only to the 
degree that the school cannot place its trainees 


in the employment for which trained Voea 


Norton. Educator Work, MeGraw Hill Pub. ¢ 


ation has an obligation to the top 

f the pyramid of vocational abilities, 

i vi 1 an obligation to the lower tenth 
[ra ng for versatility or adaptability con 
sts of giving « wide variety of skills in a par 


( ir occupational field or area, with enough 


lization and intensification of skill train 

re itisfactory work upon some job 

that field lo the extent that general edu 
cat s being reorganized upon a functional 
basis, and is emphasizing the practical arts 


1 to approximate the sort of training 
which makes for versatility and adaptability 


n the semiskilled fields. 


Section meetings of the home economics 
group were devoted to the following general 
topics: (1) Homemaking education in com 
munity programs, (2) progress in community 
cooperation for improved family living, (3 
promoting pupil growth through student-club 
Edna P 
Amidon, Chief, Home Economics Education 


Service, United States Office of Edueation, 


organizations As reported by 


the trends appearing in the discussions in the 
home economics section meetings were (| 
community 


Increasing cooperation of all 


agencies in a program of education for home 


and family living, (2 


increasing cooperation 

planning joint programs of education with 
other vocational education services, (3) in- 
creasil Y emphasis upon the responsibility of 
home-economies education to provide part- 
time classes for youth and extension classes 
for adults who are out of school, and (4 
growing emphasis in teacher-training institu- 
tions upon the requirement of practice teach- 
ing with out-of-school youth groups 

Important subjects for discussion in the 
industrial arts education section meetings 
were: Industrial arts and its public relation- 
ships, some new developments in industrial- 
arts education, the general shop conres of age, 
and industrial arts in modern education 

In vocational guidance section meetings the 
following topies were discussed: An overview 
of a vocational-guidance program, problems 
in the coordinated study of the occupational 
opportunities in a community, inducting youth 
into employment, the guidance program in a 
vocational school, and an evaluation of at- 
tainment wu Accord- 
ng to Harry A. Jager, Chief, Occupational 
Information and Guidance Service, United 
States Office of Education, the outstanding 


vocational guidance 


trends apparent in the discussions in the 
vocational guidance section meetings were: 
1) A growing recognition of guidance as an 
integral part of the educational structure in 
general and of vocational education in par- 
ticular, 2 emphasis upon the need for doing 
wl at Ss practical how under the conditions in 
vhich schools find themselves as a beginning 
f a guidance program rather than waiting 
for perfect conditions, (3) the interrelation of 


guidance with every 


aspect of vocational 

ducation to the extent that other sectional 

meetings seldom adjourned without discus- 
guidance aspects of their fields 

n concluding the session of the thirty-third 


15! 














Conventions and Conterences—(CContinued) 


annual convention of the American Voca 


tional Association, announcement was tnade 


of the election of Robert O. Small, State di- 
Massachu 


setts since 1913, as president of the associa 


rector of vocational education 


tion, by unanimous vote of the house of dele- 
gates. Other officers elected were: Treasurer, 
Charles W. Sylvester, director of vocational 
education, Baltimore, Md.; vice president for 
agricultural edueation, Fred A. Smith, State 
director for vocational education, Little Rock, 
Ark.; vice president for home economics, 
Florence Fallgatter, head of home economics 


education department at Iowa State College, 
Ames, Iowa; vice president for part-time 
schools, O. D..Adams, State director for voca- 
tional:education, Salem, Oreg. President and 
treasurer are elected for terms of I year, vice 
presidents for 3 years. 

It was also announced that the 1940 con- 


ention will go to San Francisco, Calif., con- 


ipon the usual requirement of an 
spection and approval of convention facili- 


ties bv the executive officers 


Rau I. GrigsBi 


xxx 


Vocational Rehabilitation Case 
Work Techni sues 


inauguration 


*% *& K& Since the 


national vocational rehabilitatior 





the Federal ageney of administra- 
tion to organize and conduct training confer- 
ences for persons engaged in the work in the 
States. 
organized on a regional basis and in recent 


These training conferences have been 


years have been held every other year. 

The United States Office of Education, 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division, has just 
concluded four such regional training con- 
ferences, the last one being. for the central 
region, which took place in November. «. The 
Central Regional Training Conference was 
held this year at the Center for Continuation 
Study, University of Minnesota, and the 
program provided for the consideration of 
various techniques-in fields of work related 
to the case work program in rehabilitation. 

The Center for Continuation Study offers 
unique facilities for the type of training can- 
ference which was organized for the workers 
in the central region. Excellent facilities 
were provided for the meeting, and the 
majority of the members lived at the - center 
during the conference. 

Instead of attempting to include problems 
of administration, as well as those of case 
work, in this conference, the discussion was 
limited to the various phases of the physical, 
vocational, and social diagnoses of a disabled 
person as part of the process of selecting his 
vocational objc :tive. The success of the in- 
dividual plan of rehabilitation for a disabled 
person depends largely on the ability of the 
case worker to appraise an individual’s phvysi- 
cal and vocational capacities and to evaluate 
the conditions of his environment «which 
In the 


discussion of physical diagnosis the techniques 


affect his employment opportunities. 


152 


of the 


program, it has been the custom of 


for the appraisal of the physical capacities of 
an individual were included, as well as the 
special knowledge required for the successful 
rehabilitation of heart cases, persons injured 
by tuberculosis, and those disabled by hear- 

g defects 


Describing Procedure 


lhe techniques and procedures required in 


vocational diagnosis were given major atten- 


tion. since the rehabilitation case worker 
himself is responsible in large measure for 
this phase of the case study. Clinical pro- 


cedures in guidance as well as the techniques 
of diagnosis were included in this discussion. 


Special attention was also given to the voca- 


tional adjustment of adult workers and the 
techniques involved in studies of oecupa- 
tions. Case work methods as applied to the 
ndividual treatment in the rehabilitation of a 
disabled person concluded the discussion of 
vocational diagnosis. 

The faculty provided by the center as part 
of the service available for institutes and 
g- conferences included specialists: from 
the various university departments: repre- 
senting the particular phases of the rehabili- 
tation program which were selected for study. 
The formal presentation of each subject was 
made by a.faculty member. Following the 
formal presentation, one of the State super- 
visors of rehabilitation opened the discussion 
as a commentator. . The function of the com- 
mentator was to interpret the. formal pres- 
entation. in terms of its application to the 
everyday problems of a State program of 
rehabilitation. For each -subject on the 
program. & summary. committee, or review 
group, was given the responsibility of sum- 
Each summary 


mari g¢ the discussion. 


committee prepared its report during the 


conference and these reports, mimeographed 


at the center, were available for distribution 
among the conference members and used in 
general discussion on the last day of the 
meeting. The summary committee reports 
and the papers presented by the faculty 
members will be included in a conference 
report to be issued later by the Office of 
Education. 

At a round-table meeting arranged for State 
supervisors, an opportunity was given for a 
discussion with the representatives of the 
United States Office 
posed expansion of the rehabilitation program 


of Education of the pro- 
as provided through authorization for in- 
creased appropriations for the work. A major 
problem in connection with the proposed 
expansion is the type of rehabilitation service 
to be given to persons who cannot be made 
completely self-supporting but who can be 
trained for employment which will provide 
returns sufficient to give partial self-mainte- 
nance. Another question which was discussed 
was the provision of living maintenance for 
persons who are to be put in training but who 
are not able to maintain themselves during 
the training period 
There were 103 registered delegates at the 
ae 


engaged in either rehabilitation case work or 


conference. delegates are officials 
administration in the vocational rehabilitation 
programs in the 10 States which comprise the 
region. There were representatives also of 
programs, both public and private, related to 
The Publie 


Service, .the Social Security 


rehabilitation, at the eonference 
Employment 
Board, the National Youth Administration, 
the American Red Cross, and the. National 
Tuberculosis Association sent representatives. 

In 1921 when the 
vocational rehabilitation was initiated, the 


national] program of 


Federal agency of administration called four 
regional conferences for the purpose of dis- 
cussing with State officials the problem of 
inaugurating the State programs and recruit- 
ing the staff members to carry on the work. 
One of those regional conferences in 1921 was 
held in St. Paul. 
15 persons in attendance at that meeting and 


There were not more than 


the discussion covered the need of determin- 
ing the size of the problem, the type of office 
and staff organization for a State, and the 
most effective means of securing and maintain- 
ing support for the State program. 

One need only compare the size of the 192! 
conference and its program with the confer- 
ence just held in Minneapolis to appreciate 
the development which has taken place during 
that period in this work. The 1939 confer- 
ence brought. together 103 experienced per- 
sons, eager to add to their professional equip- 
ment a more scientific approach to their work 
and a knowledge of the various techniques 
to be used in appraising the assets and lia- 
bilities of disabled persons as they relate 
to their vocational adjustment to productive 


employment. 


Tracy Copp 
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Conventions and Contferences—(C oncluded) 


kk * \ g the program of — the 
. Nat , \ssociation of Publi 
5 E s« Business Officials, was not 
| t entire around any on 
central the jor emphasis was given t« 
the profess iture of school business 
managem« the eed for professional 
standards the ippointment of persons 
andling roblems 
The =} attitude of the school 
yusiness ma perhaps. most evident ir 
the researe gram of their national asso- 
ciation. car between annual meetings 
by researe ttees In 1938-39, 10 such 
committe ! it work The first day of 
he conve golive over largely to 
meetings ese committees which report 
the results r year’s work for considera- 
tion and discussion at section meetings and 
round-table conferences the afternoons and 
evenings during the convention. 


ational Association of Publie 


The researc! 


are 


must D 


aside fro 


LINe@Sss, 


to 


activities 


Later 
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Volume 


ads. 


attacking 


1 


he 


aUuul 


any other 


mmittees working at present 
he following problems 
nti practice 


ou 


rtation 


School Business Officials 


1. Playground 


surfacing 


<tracurricula activities accounting 
‘S Klectric rates 
9%. Simplified specification standards 
10. School house construction (liaison com- 
mittee with the National Council of School 
House Constructior 
The results of the work of these committees 


will be published either in the form of reports 


or Twenty- 


Kighth 


Proceedit gs of the 


Meeting the 


papers 1! the 


Annual or 1n monthl) 


magazine of the organization, School Busine 
A ffai or in the form of. bulletins of the 


association 

The United States Office. of 
represented at the convention by 
of 
the research committee on school accounting 
B. Herlihy, 
in educational statistics, 
the the 


mittee on pupil transportation for 3 vears. 


Education -w: 
the Chief, 


with 


Division Statistics, who has worked 


practice for 3 years and Lester 


associate specialist 


who has attended meetings of com- 


kkk 


\mericanization via School Savi 


(Concluded from page 141 


home 
he 


because 


that waste at 
f public property; that 
health, 


brought on by 


saving his 


nconvenience 


es him of ability to play ball, 


th his fellows or to enjoy the 
nterest him most. 


serve school equipment, 


spent for repairs (for which 


ates are responsible means 
that much less to spend for 
1 recreation areas. He saves 


that 


is to independent feeling 
r others as well as for himself. 
of this 


e his ability for the good of the 


the development idea 


inity in which he lives. 
to 


learn 


are consistent learn 


savers 
lines. They 
do their part in conserving 
It is not 


as some would imagine, from 


National resources. 


ch. prompts a child to refrain 


flowers in his neighbor’s 


ie-spirited citizen who in 


ates property to be converted 


arn 


is a childish trait. It persists 
lt. weakens or obliterates it by 


the child. Chil- 


discourages 


Number 5 


EmMeRY M. Foster 
nes 
_— 
4 
dren are naturally patriotic. Each one 


thinks his home is the best; his school is the 
and woe betide 
read: Plato 
and learn that centuries ago there was a Greek 


best; his country is the best 


the dissenter! Some day he may 
philosopher who made patriotism a lofty idea] 


and placed the welfare of the ‘“‘social whole 
above that of the individual,’’ but he may not 


He, 


thrift, will have been doing it all his life. 


be surprised. as a modest disciple of 


is a fovndation stone in 


In 


school banks flourish, 


Sehool savings 


character building. neighborhoods where 


there are few serious 


‘discipline cases’ in the schools. Why? Let 
me quote a young saver. He says it well: 
“We don’t want any troublemakers in our 


school. They waste the teacher’s time when 


she could be teaching us.”’ Playground ostra- 
cism is far more potent than old-fashioned 
methods of handling youthful disturbers. 
After of 12 
supervising the work of school savings and 
thrift education in the New York City public 


an experrence over years: 10 


schools, I do not hesitate to say that I believe 
that, with the exception of the all-important 
foundation of religious belief, there is no better 
influence for good in our educational system 
than this activity, because it contributes to 
the immediate as well-as the ultimate advan- 
tage of the children, the city, and the country. 





Property Records 


| Are looking for record forms for ac- 
t g tor the property of the local school 
ve may be interested in the Annual 


and NSitativat cal Report or the Roard 


} of the City o Vew Yor/l \ ) . 
the Fiscal and Calendar Yea 138 

ihe real-estate section of the publication 

is a compact, concise record of each new 

building, showing a photograph of the build 


vy i diagram of the site, a complete record 
f the method of acquiring the site, showing 
from whom and at what cost each parcel of 
and was obtained, when and where the deeds 
vere recorded, and the cost of “Site and ex 
penses’’ and “Building and mechanical and 


ture 


equipment 
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S 29,990.15 

ture Equipment 803,836.20 
$453,789.35 
From the Annual Financial and Statistical 
Report of the Board of Education of the 
City of New York, N. Y., for the fiseal and 


calendar year 1938. 











(guidance Attitudes in 


Civilian Cons servation Cor ps 


By Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


* ¥*& ¥& In the April 1939, issue of ScHoor 
Lire there appea articl 
entitled “Guidance n CCK 
Camps.” It attempted to de 


red an 





seribe briefly a projected scheme for: the or- 


ganization of a practicable 
established in each camp. It is still too soo 


to evaluate the plan accurately in terms of 


results. But some idea of its effectiveness 
may be gleaned from the statements made by 
the officers, technicians, advisers, 
and enrollees who compose the personnel of 
the organization. The present article, then, 
will be an account of attitudes and ideas 
regarding the guidance program as they have 
filtered through the minds of the men in the 
camps. 


foremen 


Five Major Steps 


The guidance program as planned involved 
five major steps—orientation, counseling, as- 
signment, evaluation, and finally placement 
and follow-up. A company commander in a 
middle western State, who had been sinusually 
successful in handling his men, stated his 
views of the orientation process in the fol- 
lowing rather breezy but none-th« 
terms. 


‘-less sincere 


Orientation 


“Orientation carefully plarined and thor 
oughly carried out will do more than anything 
else to keep the recruit from deserting. The 
first 2 weeks are the formative period in his 
enrollment. He is usually in a_ receptive 
frame of mind for instruction and if, during 
this time, I can impress upon him the fact that 
[ am not only his commanding officer, but his 
friend, I may rest assured that he will take 
his problems to me instead of going home with 
them. ... I have a good letter drawn up 
and printed, ready to mail to the boy’s parents 
as soon as enrollment is completed. The folks 
at home need orientation as much or more 
than the boy. Only too often, homesickness 
is actually a fond parent’s son-sickness. 

“On the work project, our superintendent 
and foremen deserve much praise for taking 
particular pains to carefully orient new en- 
rollees. A helpful plan at this camp has been 
taking the recruits on a one-day trip.over the 
projects. Each project is fully explained. 
The enrollee, as much as practicable, may 
choose his own type of work. The using 
service does all in its power to make the first 
several weeks’ work even more pleasant than 
at other times. Of course, the new man must 
learn from scratch that a good day’s work is 
demanded, but there is never an excuse for 


154 


program to be 





Counsel and guidance. 


placing soft new men on the 


a gravel scoop. 
Counseling and Assignment 


‘We sincerely try to make the enrollees 
want to stay. I think there are those rare few 
who are going to be dissatisfied and a whole 
floek of archangels couldn’t persuade them to 
be otherwise : . .In case the enrol- 
lee does take out through the brush, it is our 
invarying policy to go after him. . : ‘ 
One time, had to go after a boy on three 
different occasions. Yes, it got tiresome, but 
finally that boy realized that we wanted him 
here and he decided to stay, making one of 
the most satisfying progresses I have ever 

+} 


seen in the C’s 


The surgeon and educational 
adviser took. him under their wing. He 
learned to read and write, care for his person 
a sanitary manner, grew better looking 
and clearer thinking each day. He even 
saved his money and bought the first suit of 
He’s out of the C’s 
now [ don’t think he’ll ever be President 
of the United States: But the CCC gave 
him the first break he ever had and we’re 
e took the extra effort and time 
e’d gladly do it 


civvies he ever owned. 


mighty glad w 
to persuade him to stay. 


again, wouldn’t you?”’ 


business end of 


The second and third major steps in the 
CCC guidance program are 


and assignment. The 


called counseling 
purpose of the counsel- 
ing process is to ascertain the interests, needs, 
and abilities of the enrollee, to assist him in 
finding a vocational and related educational 
objective, and to aid him in making necessary 
adjustments in such matters as personality 
and health. The purpose of the assignment 
process is to furnish the enrollee with the type 
of work experience and training most closely 
related to his vocational objective, These 
phases might best be exemplified by an ad- 
viser’s account of his work in the adjustment 
of an enrollee 

‘The case of enrollee B was brought to my 


attention Jate in September 1938, when, in 
the course of interviewing new men, I was 
struck by the fact that here was a boy of good 
intelligence who needed help During the 
course of the initial or orientation interview, 
B answered all questions intelligently but 


seemed uncomfortably shy and ill at ease in 


spite of everything that I did to establish 


rapport. 

“In October, B was give! 
which included the Group Test of 
Mental Ability, the Minnesota Paper Form 
Board Test for Mechanical Ability,-the Min- 


a battery of tests 


‘Terman 
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nesota Vocational Test: for Clerical Workers 
the Were S Habits Inventory, the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank, and_ the 
Bell Adjust t Inventory 

“Subsequent terviews revealed that he 
had suffered a perio 1 of ness from the time 
he was 4 unt s eighth birthday, that he 
had not started school until he was 8 years 
old, and that his family had. been divorced 
when he was 7 and had placed him with 
another fam » promised to bring him up 
in return for weekly payment of room and 
board. ‘Tl family seems to have fostered 
good qualities of character in the boy but 
failed to stimulate his ambition and has not 


bestowed the love upon him that the ordinary 
A tran- 


boy receives from his parents. 
script of records from the high school in his 


home town showed 2% vears of high school com- 
pleted with good and excellent grades. 

“That the boy is an individual of high 
ability was borne out by the 124 I.Q. score on 


the Terman Mental Test, the percentile rating 
of 95 on t! 


rating of 95 on the mechanical aptitude test. 


e 


‘lerical aptitude and the percentile 


The Strong Vocational Interest Blank showed 
straight A’s as a chemist, engineer, or as a 
physicist It is also quite obvious that B’s 
shyness and feeling of inferiority have their 
roots in his early childhood The Bell Ad- 
justment Inventory, while showing normal 
scores in health and emotional stability, 
registered a zero in social traits. There is 
further revealed how unhappy his childhood 
has been, that he has missed the love and 
affection of a normal home, that he often has 
a consciousness of inferiority and that he lacks 
dominance and self-assurance. 

“T believe that the greater part of his 
difficulties are directly attributed to his early 
period of illness and his lateness in getting 
started in school. It is quite natural that he 
should be and feel out of place with children 
3 years his junior particularly since he was 
not able to catch up with his age level until 
the sixth grad By that time the undesirable 
and unhealthy mental patterns had already 
been firmly established. His unsatisfactory 
home conditions and school maladjustment 
produced a boy who grew more and more aloof 
in an effort escape the social conditions with 
which it wa difficult to cope. 

“It is my belief that. B is of definite college 
timber and can make preparation for college 


in camp | ympleting his high-school work. 


Perhaps he may do well as a research worker. 

“B’s problems have been diagnosed in three 
general field amely, social, educational, and 
vocationa He must be encouraged to develop 


an ability get along with people, at least 


to the point ere he will not feel uncomfort- 
able in h ial contacts. He should be 
motivated to extend his educational back- 
ground, and finally, he should be convineed 
of his al { n order to restore his self- 
confidences 

“All case data were laid before B to show 
him his strong, as well as his weak points and 
his problems presented in the following man- 
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e! | tter of social maladjustment 
he was onlv tox ready to agree with the eli: ical 
evidence He was told that there were at 
least two avenues open to him. He might 
continue in his present set of habits or he 


might adopt a definite program to correct his 
difficulties. 
he does choose the former he would no doubt 


It was pointed out to him that if 


get through life with an average or perhaps 
better than average success but that no matter 
what he did, he would likely have to deal with 
people to some extent, and that these contacts 
would probably always be unsatisfactory. and 
might prove a barrier to social advancement. 
On the other hand, he was shown that it 
would not be an insuperable task to correct 
his social deficiencies and that once corrected, 
the path of life ahead would be fraught with 
less difficulty and would be made happier and 
more satisfying by .suceessful contact with 
people. Bb appeared anxious to do something 
about his social difficulties and readily agreed 
to the latter proposition. 

“The veeational problem was another mat- 
ter altogether. Even though he was quite 
apparently amazed and pleased by his superior 
mental aptitude and vocationa! interest 
scores, he nevertheless does not believe that he 
possesses the ability to go through college. 
The idea of doing research work. appeals to 
him strongly but, at. present, he lacks the self- 
assurance and dominance to see the plan 
through. Lack of sufficient funds. is, of 
course, a serious difficulty in this regard. He 
has decided to reserve his vocational and 
collegiate decision until he has had an oppor- 
tunity to consider the matter more fully. 

**Based on this analysis, it was suggested to 
B that he attempt to overcome his social in- 
adequacies, first by voluntarily contributing 
his opinion in every class discussion, no matter 
how difficult this may seem; secondly, by de- 
liberately making an effort to engage some 
person in conversation each day; finally, by 
joining a camp club, and accepting respon 
sibility for part of its work. 

“Insofar as his educational and vocational 
problems are concerned, it was suggested that 
he take courses to complete his high-school 
work. Moreover, in order to stimulate his 
ambition and to place him in a job whieh 
would challenge his abilities, it was recom- 
mended that he be transferred from the Gipsy 
Moth Crew to the Forestry Research Depart- 
ment. Here he would work under the direc- 
tion of an outstanding research technician and 
would obtain first-hand experience with some 
of the tools of research, such as the micro- 
scope, the graph and many other devices.” 

The adviser went on to relate that B ac- 
cepted these suggestions readily and put them 
into effect. He lost his shyness to a great 
extent, formed many friendships in camp, and 
became a happier and better-balanced person. 
He achieved fine success in his high-school 
courses and gave indication that he would pass 
the equivalency examinations for a _ high- 
His transfer to the 
fesearch Department had not been 


school diploma with ease. 
Forestry 


effected at the time the report was written but 
had been approved by the company com 
mander and project superintendent, and B 
ked forward to his new job with great 


Chis is an outstanding example of some of 
t! fi personal development of enrollees 
that is taking place through the application 


of sound guidance techniques by an intelligent 
and sympathetic camp staff. These practices 
are growing more widespread in the camps 
day by day 

Evaluation 


Che fourth major step in the guidance 
program is called evaluation, and its purpose 
is to check the progress the enrollee is making 
and to readjust the program where necessary. 
An adviser in Texas describing this phase of 
the work in his camp states 

“Although every effort has been made to 
keep from developing too rigid a ‘system’ for 
coordinating the work of the counselors it has 
been necessary to use two forms. The rating 
sheet serves to bring together the judgment 
of those in camp concerning each enrollee. 
The ratings are made each quarter and at, the 
time of discharge and become a part of the 
records of the enrollee. They serve as an 
excellent indicator of the progress of the en- 
rollee under the camp influence and point 
out to the staff those who should be given 
assistance, The camp staff is liable to: fall 
into the error of counseling with only those 
enrollees who come forward for assistance, 
The matter of placing on record a complete 
judgment of the enrollees’ abilities, conduct, 
and growth keeps the staff constantly aware 
of its responsibilities. At the time of the 
introduction of this rating plan a company 
meeting was held and the enrollees advised 
of the contents of the rating sheets. Their use 
has increased the interest of the enrollee in his 
own record and shown him the value of having 
a good record for reference. 

‘*. |. As a matter of routine the camp 
adviser is available for conferences with the 
foremen, teachers, and other officials every 
Friday afternoon to discuss individual situa- 
tions. At that time each week any enrollee 
who has been rated exceptionally low in any 
division of the rating sheet is discussed and 
plans evolved to assist him.”’ 

The fifth and final step in the program 
placement and follow-up—will be discussed 
in a later issue of Scuoo. Lire. 


Lantern Slide Lecture 


The Conquest of the Colorado River, a new 
lantern slide lecture which tells the story of 
Boulder, Parker, and Imperial, the three dams 
which control America’s most dangerous river 
and put it to useful work, is now available for 
distribution. tequests for loan will be filled 
in the order they are received, and should be 
addressed to the Bureau of 
Washington, D. C There is no charge, 
except that the borrower is responsible for the 


teclamation, 


express fees 
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What Weuld You Do? 


If you were to take your hi¢h-school wor 


over, what course would you take? What 
occupational training courses would you put 
sue? These questions were propounded to 


high-school graduates and nongraduates 


W yoming, been out school for 


who had 
periods ranging from 6 months to 10 years 


in connection with a pupil fe v-up surve 
conducted by the State department of eduea 
tion teplies to the questions were. received 


from 1,714 graduates and 309 nongraduates 
Of the boys who replied to the first questior 

18.1 percent of the graduates and 36.1 percent 

of the 


trade and industrial courses I} s in com 


nongraduates said the vould eleet 
parison with 26.4 percent of male graduates 
and 7.6 percent male nongraduates who de 
clared in favor of college preparatory courses 

Of the girls who. replied to the questio1 
42.2 percent of the graduates and 30 percent 
of the nongraduates said they. would elect 
commercial courses. Of further 
is the fact that 11.7 percent of th 
girls and 33.7 percent of the nongraduate girls 


nterest, also, 


graduate 


‘said they would take home-economics courses 
The Wyoming study 


snows further 


only 19.2 percent of the graduate girls and 8 


percent of the nongraduate girls, voted in 
favor of college preparatory training 
Of the boys who replied to the second ques- 


3.6 


tion, 60.4 percent of the graduates and 7 


percent of the nongraduates said they would 


elect the mechanical occupations in highest 
favor among the girls were the clerical oceupa- 
tions—64.1 percent of the graduates and 56.9 
percent of the 


these occupations. 


nongraduates declaring for 

Commenting on the facts revealed by th 
pupil follow-up survey, the Wyoming Depart 
ment of 
evidence of the extent of schoo 
and girls in Wyoming are actually getting, 


Education says: “Based upon the 


ng our hov ~ 


the conclusion is indicated that, if. the schools 
would provide for the needs of a 
pupils, the high-school program of 
should include: 

““(1) College preparatory courses for the 20 
percent who start to college 

(2) Such education-and training as will 
prepare the 80 percent 

college for direct entrance into the activities 
of life without benefit of college training.” 


who do not go to 


= 


o 


Lacking 


Twenty-two 
agriculture in Idaho rural high schools co- 
operated with the Department of Agriculture 
at the University of Idaho last year in con- 
ducting fertilizer experiments. The object of 
the experiments which were conducted by 


departments of vocational 
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M. ARTHUR, Research Specialist, Vocational Division 


vocational agriculture students, affiliated with 


cal chapters of Future Farmers of America 
13 observation plots, was to determine the 
esponse of various crops to applications of 
trogen, potassium, and phosphorus. 
The vear’s ¢ xperimental operations indi 
cated the ick of one or more of the three 
hemical elements in the soils in some sections 
f. Idal e experiments are being con- 
ied during the current year. 


Occupational “Try-Out”’ 


sed I ore sc 


ipational try-out”’ plan is being 
hools offering 
distributive 


cooperat ive 


part-time training in the occupa- 


tions, in an attempt to select for such training 
nly those i 
rofit by it 

Where this plan 


tudents are 


it is reasonably certain, can 


fo'lowed prospective 


placed on temporary jobs in 


ocal reta stores for the period, August 15 


with a view to determining 
fitted ir 


to September 15, 


whether tpe are temperament, 
attitude, t« 


continue training ona class-r¢ om-emp!oy ment 


ability, ntelligence, and social 


basis il a part-time training 


cooper rative 


progran 
Such “try-out” reimburs- 


courses are not 


able from Federal funds, but they provide a 


means whereby undersirables may be elim- 


inated and only those who are employable 


accepted for training on a permanent basis. 


Too Brief 


The importance of educating Negro parents 


to the need of permitting their children to 


continue their education at Jeast through 
I school. is 


ug emphasized by the 
Delaware State Board for Vocational Eduea- 
tion in its annual report to the United States 
Office of Education. 


‘There 


the board declares, ‘‘that the girl who finishes 


is a feeling among Negro parents,”’ 


six grades of school has reached an acceptable 
goal’ in her education For this reason the 
girls drop out. of school between the sixth and 
seventh or sometimes the seventh and eighth 
grad S | conomic pressure Causes these girls 
to take jobs at whatever wages they can get 
for untrained service. It is evident that work 
’ 


is reeded to 


build up parent attitudes toward 
sending their children to school througb the 
junior high schowl at least.” 

The board gives expression to this declara- 
tion in its report on home economics education 
for Negro girls il states that ‘“‘the 
program for Negroes in the 


which it 
nomMmemaking 
reached its 
basis of the 
seventh 


secondary schocls has nearly 


capacity for expansion on the 


number of pupils enrolled in the 


grade and above. 


Hotels for Laboratories 


Kight cities ir Michigan last ear offered 
training courses for work in the tourist and 
resort business | these courses, which 


were carried on through the cooperation of 
the distributive educatio1 ItVISIOI of the 
State board of contr ro! cational educa- 


tion, youth rece ( t weeks of. intensive 


training, 4 hours a day, under experienced 
resort owners, for work as waitresses, chamber- 
busbovs, and bellbovs the hotels 
Harbor, Grand Haven, 


Petos- 


maids, 
and resorts of Bente 
Ludington, Traverse City, Chat 
KeV, Manistique, and Dowagia‘ 


Courses are open to out-of-school youth 
16 years of age or older who have the personal 
qualifications required for thi rk. Local 
hotels and resorts are used as practice labora- 
tories. 

In. Dowagiae the program was conducted 
by Carl Horn, superintendent schools, in 
cooperation with the NYA Those who 
enrolled for the course, which was given just 
prior to the opening of the summer tourist 
season, were housed in a resort on Dewey Lake 


for a month. The actual duties of resort 


employees were assumed )D' tne trainees. 


Practical instructio vas followed by hours 


of practice. <A course 
issued by the Michigan 


‘Routine obs 


description of this 
vocational education 


authorities states: became 


interesting experiments; menial. labor lost 


its drudgery. .Woven into the instruction 
program was the romantic history and lore 
of the 


other recreation spots in the 


community nformatio concuring 
State, - scenic 


wonders, best fishing places 


They Want Another Year 


The State board for vocational education 


in Delaware reports that there is a continued 
n home 


This 


VOTK 


demand for a fourth vear of 


economics on a secondary sehoo level. 
demand is coming from both pupils and school 
administrators. Emphasis is placed upon the 
need of working out for this purpose a program 
of instruction which will take into consider- 
ation the home activities of voung married 


women, as well as the need. of -training for 


expect to 
rl 


rf 


wage earning of girls who do not 


continue their educat 1 school 


and who need a job to span the vears before 
marriage. 

Records prepared by the State board for 
vocational educatior Delawar 


white and Negro, 


show that 
874 pupils, enrolled in 
courses at the 
This 


503 enrolled in-tenthe- 


ninth-grade homemaking 
beginning of the 1938-39 school vear. 
is in comparison wit! 
grade, 273 in eleventh-grade, and 85 in twelfth- 


grade classes. 
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\ tra y i 
sta i \\ Va | Vi Ma 
s b course the 

i nstruments 

13 est 
Che e training fo 
ints ind around 
( ( maintai nstru- 
, g from 1 t ) 
ere actua 

‘ ent signed up for 

str cat these me ranged 
i I grade educati 

thos ; re vears colleg I 

s ‘ had had some 

Y S ents t was decided 
to. ¢ t course the underlying 
factors ) nd the various types ol 

str 1) objective of the 
eourse W elop instrumentmen who 

ild be rvice efficiently any type of 

suc! | temperature measurement, 
ress electrical temperature 
neasurem¢ 1 flow measurement; auto- 
atic to-electric cells herma! 
conduet t s analvzers; and telemetering 
are covert the Charleston course. Students 
are constant ninded that a knowledge ol 
these subject ecessary for instrumentme! 
Instrument iir work done on a trial-and- 
error basis. it pointed out, frequently ends 
erro! It pointed out further, also, that 
he instr t mechanic should become thor- 
oug!t i TI Line ATr1IOUS processes Oo! 
ch | truments are used. “A great 
leal of 1 e and money can be saved, for 
nstanc B. Cochran, in charge of instruc- 
tion in the ¢ eston course, brings out, “‘by 
the ma s able to diagnose trouble which 
supposed! ginates in the instrument depart- 
ment | actually arises in some other 
part of the rocess 
The Charlest course, Which covers a pe- 
riod of 24 ks, is presented on an intensive 
basis tv-four weeks,’ says Mr. Coch- 
ran, “is a itively short time in which to 
present a type of course in instrumentation, 
so we had t rrange our time so that the most 
lifficult ts would receive the maximum 
time a ler the circumstances. We 
had to kes nd that we would possibly 
tend ft slig some. of the simpler, but never- 


theless f tal, subjects Consequently 


it was. ne ry to ‘feel our way’, so to speak, 
through ‘s f our first lectures just to see 
how our students would grasp our presenta- 
tion. | manner we soon were able to 


apply the proper amount of time to the var- 
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War P. Beard, forme identified iw! 
cultura l 1 Sout! Da ta na 
recent iy Lpy. ted to the posit ( 
specia I agricultural education 

For the past three vears Mr. Beard has 
Dee empioved as educatiol specialist n the 
United States Forest Service, in which pos 
tio! vas responsible for the preparation of 
material on forest: for teachers, acted as 
consultant conservation education wit! 
State departments of education and teacher 
tra g stitutions which were developing 
programs in conservation education, and was 


in charge of publie-school rélations activities 


of the regional. offices of the Forest: Service 





Ward P. Beard, recently appointed special- 


ist in agricultural education, U. S. Office 


of Education. 


Previous to his appomtment. to the Forest 


Service, Mr 


Beard served successively as 
teacher of vocational agriculture-in the Brook- 
ings (S. Dak 


agricultural education for the South Dakota 


High School, critic teacher in 


State College, State supervisor of agricultural 
education in the State department of public 
instruction of South Dakota, and as teacher 
trainer in agricultural education at the South 
Dakota State College. 
teacher trainer Mr. Beard participated in the 


During his term as 


State program of curriculum. revision and 
was in charge of a curriculum study in agri- 
cultural education covering all-day, part-time, 
and evening-school courses of study: He 
gave special attention to the improvement of 
the supervised practice program for vocational 
agriculture students in high schools in the 
State and served in a liaison capacity between 
State farm organizations and the State de- 
partment of public instruction. 

Mr. Beard is a graduate of the college of 
agriculture of the University of Ilinois and 


legres i mast of education trom 

t ersit f Wisecons 
new position with the Office of Edu- 
cat , Mr. Beard will be responsible for the 
paration and dissen ation of subject- 
atte naterial for. vocational agriculture 
{ ind w ‘ perate with State super- 
wricultural education and others in 

‘ sitter field 


Marching On 


\ g Farmers’ Associations are increasing 
rapidly numbers and i membership, reports 


from various States show Young Farmers’ 


(ss ations, it should be explained, differ 
from the Future Farmers of America in that 
ti are composed of voung men who are out 
f se ‘ who are engaged in some phase of 

agricultural activity, and who are enrolled in 
vart-time classes in vocational agriculture, 
e the Future Farmers of America organi- 

it s composed of farm youth who are still 

nrolled in day vocational agricultural ciasses 


Especially interesting is the information on 
Young Farmers’ Associations in Ohio, revealed 
in a study made in that State in 1930 by F. J. 


Ruble, training teacher in agricultural edu- 


cation at Grove City, and recently brought up 


to date by Glenn W. Miller, graduate student 
icultural education. 

This study shows that the Young Farmers’ 
Associations, which were originally known as 
Young Men’s Farming Clubs, have increased 
in number from 1 elub or association in 1921 
to 193 in 1939 and now claim a membership 
of approximately 5,000 

Among the purposes of Young Farmers’ 
Associations, brought out in the Ohio study 
are: To bring about improvement in farm 
practices in a given community; to encourage 
; wo 
further recreational and social life; to unite 


further education among its members 


young farmers in an organization of their own; 
to help young farmers to make profitable use 
of their leisure time; to continue training for 
leadership, started by the Future Farmers of 
America; to sponsor cooperation in school and 
community movements ana organizations; 
and to help young farmers become established 
in. farming ‘‘on their own.” 

The results of the Ohio study, are incor- 
porated in a pamphlet issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agricultural Education of the Ohio 
State University. 


Story in Pictures 


The American Way of Life is the title of an 
attractive Story in Pictures. recently issued 
by the school district of Kansas City, Mo., in 
connection with. the dedication of the new 
Manual High and Vocational School in that 
city Its 12 pages of photographs illustrate 
in a striking way the many-sided program cf 
education carried on in Kansas City. An 
announcement in this pamphlet states that it 
was printed by the students of the new voca- 


tional school. 
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In Public Schools 


Conservation Field Laboratory 

Superintendent of Schools C. EF 
Dover, Ohio, reports: “We have secured for 
the science department of Dover High Schoo 


a- lease on 25 acres of potential flood land 
owned by the Muskingum Watershed Con- 
servancy District, to be used.as a field labora 
tory by the department in the teaching of 
conservation. A _ three-point: program has 
been designed for the use of the laboratory 
land. First, a careful ecological survey is-to 
be made, including the mapping of the ares 
Second, the findings of the survey are to be 
studied and evaluated in order that the unde 
lving factors giving rise to certain ecological 
conditions may be thoroughly understood 
Third, any 
covered during the consideration of the survey 
are to be taken up by study-work groups or 


unsatisfactory conditions dis- 


ganized from the members of the class. Each 
group will undertake the correction of a par- 
ticular condition in the area. For instance, 
one group has selected the problem of making 
the water already to be found on. the land 
more available. 
of springs, stream management, pond build 
ing, ete. Thus, an opportunity is made for 
actual conservation practice to be carried out 
after the student has made a study of the best 


This will require the opening 


references available.”’ 


Behavior Difficulties 

The superintendent of schools of New York 
City in a circular to superintendents, direc- 
tors, principals, and heads of bureaus of the 
schools of that city says in regard to behavior 
difficulties: ‘‘The following are some of the 
more important personality traits and conduct 
manifestations for which the teacher should 
be on the lookout. Once they have been 
discovered, she should attempt to secure the 
proper assistance for the pupil. It should be 
remembered that conduct such as described 
below is purely symptomatic in the sense that 
the nature of the child’s problem in no way 
necessarily indicates the nature of the cause 


. for this reason, it is essential that professional 


help be obtained for the child as soon.as 
possible. 

‘Seclusiveness; day dreaming or inattention 
to school subjects; extremely sensitive (feel- 
ings easily hurt—cries easily); difficulty in re- 
citing; being too docile or too ingratiating; 
failure in school (when the child evidently has 
sufficient intellectual capacity 
attention; constant rivalry with others; diffi- 
culty in getting along with others; frequent 
quarreling; resistance to authority; showing 
a feeling of not being treated fairly or of being 
discriminated against.’’ Principals were re- 
quested to furnish teachers with copies of this 
outline. 


‘ seeking undue 
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State Coordinator of Health Program 


“The State department of education of 
Oregon has secured the services of Mr. L. J. 
Sparks to act as State coordinator of a public- 
school program in health, physical education 
and recreation,’’ according to a recent issue of 
“Mr. Sparks will 


secretary of the 


Oregon Education Journal. 
also serve as executive 
coordinating committee for a public-school 
program in health, physical education, and 
recreation 

“The coordinating committee was formed 
as a result of the recommendations in the 
committee reports of. the city school super- 
intendents and the county school superin- 
tendents in regard to the coordination of 
health, physical. education, and recreational 
activities. At present this committee includes 
representatives. from the following agencies: 
State Department of Education; State Board 
of Higher Education; State Board of Health; 
Child Guidance Clinic; County School Super- 
intendents; City School Superintendents; 
High-School Principals’ Association; Oregon 
State High-School Athletic Association; State 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation; The National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers; State Medical Associ- 
ation; State Dental Association; Oregon State 
Association. of Public Health Officers. 

“The purpose of the coordinating committee 
is to determine the relationship of the various 
agencies concerned with school health prob- 
lems and to define policies for the administra- 
tion. of school programs of health, physical 


education, and recreation.”’ 


Scope Committee 


The State superintendent of public instruc- 
tion of Nebraska, in order to study the second- 
ary school program, requested the authorities 
of the various institutions and agencies in the 
State to name representatives on a scope 
committee to project outlines and procedures 
for a broad cooperative effort in the future. 
The first meeting of the committee was well 
attended, only 1 member of the committee of 
25 being absent. Coming out of the meeting 
was a statement of policy in which is empha- 
sized the need for improvement in the high- 
school program for those who complete high 
school as well as for those who cannot remain 
through to graduation. 

The establishment of the scope committee 
followed action. by the 19389. legislature in 
placing full authority on the State department 
of public instruction for the. high-school pro- 
gram in the State and providing a special 
appropriation for the work. The committee 
project is a long-term undertaking, involving 
expert 


additional meetings as 


service, and the preparation of manuscript 


necessary, 


for publication 


NEW 8 





Symposium of Opinion 

The Arizona State Department of Education 
has issued a bulletin, Educating for American 
Democracy: A Symposium Consisting of Opin- 
ions of Prominent Arizonans Who are I nter- 
Public Education. The foreword 
states: “The views expressed in this bulletin 


ested in 
are those of the individual writers. They 
have been solicited by the superintendent of 
publie instruction with the hope that they 
would be stimulating to teachers and school 
children throughout the State of Arizona, and 
elsewhere, to inaugurate or continue a positive 
program for the teaching of American de- 
mocracy as a way of living. 

“The materials contained in this. bulletin 
can be made the basis or incentive for excellent 
study units, for assembly programs, or for 
special lessons in the elementary and high- 
school classes. of the State. Teachers are 
urged to take the initiative in formulating 
methods by which the objectives of American 
democracy can be realized in the classroom. 
If a lesson outline or a unit proves to be suc- 
cessful, it should be sent to the office of the 
State superintendent of public instruction so 
that it can be distributed to other schools later 


in the year,” 
Fifth Year 

“The school year 1938-39 was the fifth 
consecutive year in which the Kansas Safety 
Council sponsored a school] accident preven- 
tion program,’’ according to a recent issue of 
Kansas Teacher and Western School Journal. 
“At the beginning of the year, 59 schools were 
making reports. At the end of the school year 
53 had reported for the entire 9 months, 4 for 
8 months, and only 2for 7 months. Each year 
every school in the State is invited to partici- 
pate in this program, and it is hoped that more 
school systems will become interested in this 
phase of accident prevention for the school 
year 1939-40.” 
Maryland Publications 

The State Department of Education of 
Maryland has issued a bulletin on The Teach- 
ing of Oral and Written Expression in Maryland 
High Schools. 
bulletin is to present to the high-school Eng- 
lish teachers of the counties of Maryland a 
statement of tentative goals of achievement 
in the teaching of English composition. and 


“The main purpose of this 


grammar in each of the high-school grades, 
the statement of objectives being based on 
reports obtained from all the 23 counties on 
current. practices in the teaching of this 
subject.” 

The Maryland State Department of Educa- 
tion has also issued a bulletin on Problems of 
Democracy. ‘‘This bulletin was issued ‘in 
response to requests frequently made by high- 
school principals for a general statement of 
the kind of content material which would best 
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serve thi ses of the course in Problems 


jn Democra 


Gardening Unites School and Heme 


The foll reported in a recent issue of 
Recreation ( vinced that gardening is a 
form of recreat , Paul R. Young, of the 
Meveland Garden Center, believes that school 
gardening becomes the connecting link be- 
tween the school and the home. Gardening 
as a school project: was introduced into the 
Cleveland schools through science courses 
More than 16,000 youngsters in 132 schools 


are now participat 
Major Ferce 
“The Nort Carolina State School Board 
Association, avs North Carolina Education, 
“is already a ijor force in the public educa- 
tion in the State. K. E. Stacy, president of the 
association, has. asked. school peoples’ assist- 
ance in .orgal ng this State-wide association 
for the development of. public education. 


With the ass 


tee, the pres dent expects to make an intensive 


stance of his executive commit- 


campaign for a better consideration of the 
needs of public education in anticipation of the 
1941 legislat j 
Edueational Planning 

“In cooperation with the California Teachers 
Association, the teachers of the Pasadena 
school system will be given opportunity to 
take part in study 
purpose of participating in California’s educa- 


groups established for the 


g program,’ says a recent issue 
School » Review. 


uughout the State, and their 


tional plan 
of Pasadena 


will. meet thr 


“Such groups 


findings on problems of vital importance 
concerning the schools will be compiled in the 
central] offices of the California Teachers 


Association. Such study groups were started 


for the first time California last year, and the 
program is to be extended widely throughout 
the State this year 

“The general problem to be investigated 
this year is ‘Social Services and the Schools,’ 
and parallels the studies made in this field by 
the Nationa 


mission 


Educational Policies Com- 


W. 5S. DEFFENBAUGH 
* 
In Colleges 
Meteorite Gift 
Stuart H. Perry, editor and publisher of 


the Adrian T" l oram, 


Universit, 


recently gave to the 
Michigan one of the two largest 
specimens of a pallasite meteorite in the world. 

Weighing 460 pounds, this specimen is only 
5 pounds lighter than the largest ever found 
in- this eount: The larger meteorite is in 
the Field Museum in Chicago. The two 
meteorites are companion pieces, both coming 
from the same region in Kansas. 

These meteorites are unusual in that they 
are composed of not only metallic iron, but 
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also gem olivine Most meteorites reaching 
the earth’s surface are composed almost 
entirely of iron.. The rockly mineral, olivine, 
found in these specimens leads geologists to 
believe they come from the outer lavers of 


ly body, 


some heaver whereas the pure iron 
specimens represent the middle sections only 

Mr. Perry’s meteorite was found on a farm 
near Brenham, Kans It is a spongy mass of 
iron, the cavities of which are filled with the 
greenish olivine One surface of the mass has 
been cut and polished to show the structure 


of the bod, 


Chambersburg a Laboratory 


Students of Wilson College, Chambersburg, 
Pa.. are taking the entire town of Chambers- 
burg for their laboratory this year. 

Members of the class in principles of soci- 
ology, it was announced, are conducting, 
under the direction of Clara Hardin, of the 
sociology department faculty, a survey which 
will examine every phase of municipality’s 
life. Purpose of the project is to give the sur- 
veyors first-hand knowledge of community 
organization. 

Students who are majoring in biology are 
studying the geography of the area. Girls 
whose field of concentration is political science 
are interviewing borough officials and visiting 
municipal plants. 

The committee on local history is collecting 
and putting into written form material con- 
cerning the early days of the valley that has 
hitherto been passed on by word of mouth 
The committee on economic organization and 
labor conditions is makirg a tour of factories. 

Other groups have as their subjects, medi- 
cine, public health, recreation facilities, edu- 
cational institutions, library, newspapers, 
churches, and social work agencies. A cen- 
tral committee will correlate findings. 

The finished. report, Miss Hardin said, will 
serve as the basis for class discussions. The 
principles of community organization as 
typified by Chambersburg will be pointed out 
and the part. that the surveyors should play 
as citizens will be emphasized. 


Dartmouth Daily 100 Years Old 


Carrying on its masthead the proud. dis- 
tinetion of being ‘‘The Oldest College News- 
paper in America,” The Dartmouth, student 
daily of Dartmouth College, celebrated in 
November the one-hundredth anniversary of 
its first appearance on campus as a little 
monthly publication back in November 1839. 
A poem, Lexington, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
then a member of the Dartmouth faculty, has 
made that first issue interesting far beyond 
the college circle. 

Published by a board of seniors, the original 
publication, striving to be literary and suc- 
ceeding in being mostly heavy reading, little 
resembled today’s sheet which is the only 
local daily paper serving the Hanover area. 
After 5 years it suspended, to resume in 1867 
as a fortnightly. Gradually increasing its 
news coverage, it acquired advertising and its 


freedom from faculty censorship, became a 
biweekly and then a weekly, and eventually 
emerged as a full-blown daily in 1920. It is 
one of the few college papers today possessing 


an Associated Press franchise 


Ceramic Research 

Ohio State University, which 40 years ago 
established the first college course in ceramics, 
today continues to enjoy a close relationship 
with the ceramics industries 

lwelve years ago the Ohio Ceramics Indus- 
tries Association was established, for the 
primary purpose of fostering ceramic research 
in Ohio State’s Engineering Experiment Sta- 
tion and to cooperate with the university in 
maintaining high grade ceramic instruction. 

Kach fall the association meets on the cam- 
pus for the discussion of technical problems 
and to hear progress reports on ceramic re- 
searches at the station 


inaugurates Residence Hall Program 

The inauguration of the new residence hall 
program at the University of Michigan is the 
outgrowth of the expansion of dormitory facili- 
ties of the university. Over 27 percent of the 
university’s 11,750 student population will be 
housed in university-operated residences when 
the present building program is completed, 
whereas only 12.5 percent were so housed 
President Ruthven 
““Many of the desirable objectives of a college 


before According to 
education, which in a modern society must not 
consist of formal classroom work alone, can 
be accomplished through the agency of the 
residence halls.”’ 


Student Leans 


Student loan funds at the University of 
Illinois showed the greatest activity in history 
during the last school. year, according to a 
report revealed today by Comptroller Lloyd 
Morey. 

As compared to the previous year, the total 
of loans made increased from $85,463 to 
$114,629. The number of loans made in- 
1,336 to 1,630. Increases 
included both emergency and long-term loans. 

Gifts totaling $5,130 and income from loans 
outstanding increased the loan funds total by 
$9,565 during the year, making the loanable 
principal $335,477. This included emergency 
loan funds amounting to $15,362, and long- 
term funds amounting to $320,115. 

Loans outstanding at the end of the year had 
increased from $218,195 to $264,432 in total, 
in number from 2,259 to 2,573. Out of the 


total loans outstanding, only $7,673 was 


creased from 


inactive; “‘a very small part of the total,”” Mr 
Morey pointed out. 

Payments during the year also increased, 
the total sum returned to the university being 
$67,951 on 4,130 loans. 
totaled $13,064. 

Of the loans made during the year, 9 percent 
were to graduate students, 44 percent to 
seniors, 26 percent to juniors, 17 percent to 


Interest collections 


sophomores, and 4 percent to freshmen. 


Warton C. Joun 


























In Libraries 


Librarianship Research 


The American Library Association, under 


the provisions of a grant from the Carnegi 


Corporation, announces a limited number of 


grants-in-aid for a year of study or researc! 
in the problems of. librarianship. Applica 
tions must be: filed by Februaryv.1, 1940 


Further information regarding the require 


ments may be obtained from the chairman of 


the committee on fellowships and scholarships 


Francis L. D. Goodrich, College of the Cit 
of New York Library, New Yor! 


Trends Indicated 

Many indications of the trends in the schoo 
library field may be found in the third editio 
of Lucile F. Fargo’s The Library in the School, 
issued in 1939 by the American Library Asso 
ciation. In this work attention is called -to 
the growing amount of experimentation and 
objective study in the field of school libraries 
Increased consideration has been given to the 
subject of reading ‘‘in order to make prospec- 
tive school librarians more aware of pupils’ 
reading difficulties and better able to cooper- 
ate with teachers in overcoming such difficul- 


ties.’ The significant developments in the 
integrating and coordinating aspects of schoo 
library work as well as those in State aid and 


supervision have also been stressed 


Report from Supervisor 
- According to a recent report from.the super- 
visor of school libraries of New York State, 
1,174 school librarians were employed during 
1938-39 in the public secondary and elemen- 
tary schools of the State. Of this number, 
1,107 served as secondary school librarians, 
some of whom were responsible also for. the 
libraries.or the library service in elementary 
schools. The number engaged solely in ele- 
mentary school library service was 65. In 
addition, 2 were responsible for school library 
supervision. The preceding figures do not 
include teachers serving as librarians in the 
elementary. and junior high schools of New 
York City. 
Aids for Book Selection 

During the recent Colorado Library Asso- 
ciation conference, a panel of school adminis- 
trators, supervisors, and librarians considered 
the need for additional aids to assist schools, 
especially the small ones, with their book 
selections. - As a result of this discussion, the 
school library section of the association ‘is 
planning to issue bulletins at regular intervals 
listing and annotating books recommended as 
useful and necessary additions to school 
libraries. A panel at one of the general ses- 


sions also considered the pressing need of the 


State library fora supervisor of school libraries. 


Library Development Edition 

In cooperation with the Georgia Library 
Association, the Lavonia Times recently issued 
a special edition of 35 pages devoted ex- 
clusively to library development in the State 


School, college, public and special library 


eeds and progress are considered in relation 


to ‘the educational program of Georgia 
Among the articles is one by Sara Jones, State 
“cho brary supervisor, who reports that the 
State now has 325 scheol librarians trained for 

brary work. The impetus given to 
tary school libraries through the State- 


a matching fund is described by Mary 


EF lizabet Nix: of the State department of 


Exceptional Opportuniiy 


The American Institute of Graphie Arts has 


called attention of libraries to the five-hun 
lredth a versary of the invention of print- 
ng, which has been. fixed: for 1940. It is 
pointed out that libraries have an exceptional 


opportunity “to emphasize their leadership of 
cultural development A Manual of Suages- 
tions is being prepared which may be obtained 
by writing to the Institute at 285 Madison 
Avenue, New York City, N. \ 


Raten M. DuNBAR 


*« 


In Other 
Government Agencies 


Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation 

[f you want to start a school lunch program 
in your community, you can secure full in- 
formation concerning Federal participation by 
writing to the Director oi School Lunch Pro- 
grams, Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion, 1901 D Street NW., Washington, D. C. 


Social Security Board 

Publie aid under all types of Government 
programs was extended to a total of 16,539,000 
persons. in 5,743,000 households during Sep- 
tember 1939, according to the most recent 
figures released by the Social Security Board. 
The following items are a few which go to 
make up the total: Recipients. of aid to 
dependent children: Families, 313,000; chil- 
dren, 753,000; recipients of aid to the blind, 
69,000; persons enrolled in the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps, 255,000; persons receiving 
student aid under the National Youth 
Administration, 59,000; and persons employed 
on NYA works projects, 225,000. 


United States Housing Authority 

More than 200 American institutions of 
higher education have courses related to some 
phase of public housing, it was revealed by a 
current check-up made by the United States 
Housing Authority. A special service for 
such ‘institutions has been established in the 
USHA under the direction of William H. 
Cary, Jr.. Literature and handbooks based 
on data gathered during the 2 years that the 
USHA has been functioning are being pre- 
pared and made available for educational! use. 
Lectures by USHA technical experts are also 
being arranged for classes in housing. 









Pablie Works Administration 


More than $193,000,000 worth of new edu. 








cational facilities have been made available 

































during the past 12 months through the com. 
pletion of 1,946 PWA school projects, accord. « 
ing to latest reports received from the Publie > 


Works Administratio headg larters. 
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Earthquake-proof high school built with 
PWA funds. 





New buildings, additions to existing build 
ings, and improvements and modernization 
have provided accommodations for approxi 
mately 500,000 pupils, and several hundred 
school auditoriums, gymnasiums, and athleti 
fields will provide facilities for recreation and 
physical education. Safety, ample lighting 
and multiple use of facilities were among th 
factors taken into consideration by th 
architects. | (See illustration 
Werks Progress Administration 

Classes in safe operation of motor vehiclé 
are being conducted by the Works Progres 
Administration, in cooperation with Sta 
and local highway departments: and othe 
tax-supported agencies, in an effort to aidi 
the Nation-wide campaign to continue’ th 
recent. decreases in automobile fatalities 
Most of the WPA. safe-driving courses @ 
divided into two parts: Classroom. instructid 
in the theory and principles. of safe drivif 
and driving range instruction and training 

The WPA has also made traffic surveys a 
studies of highway hazards in hundreds 4 
cities and towns. The findings have be@ 
turned over to municipal traffic bureaus al 
to the Public Roads Administration and 
other Federal and local agencies. engaged 
safety research. 

MarGareT F. Ryé 
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